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engineers, who are the “honors men” of 
West Point. 

Just one word more. In the calendar 
year 1923 the water-borne commerce of 
the United States amounted to 442,097,- 
328 tons, with a value of $19,171,940,- 
841, this value being 820 times the 
amount expended for the maintenance 
and operation of waterways and harbors 
during the fiscal year 1924. 

In the four years 1920 to 1923, inclu- 
sive, our water-borne commerce, exclud- 
ing ferry traffic and eliminating all 
known duplications, amounted to 1,466,- 
191,573 tons, with a value of $68,933,- 
063,982. That is to say, the value of 
the commerce carried thereon in four 
years was 55 times as much as the 
amount spent in one hundred years for 
the improvement, the maintenance, and 
the operation of our rivers, harbors, and 
other waterways. 

If those appropriations had only been 
something other, or something more, 
than “pork-barrel donations,” they might 
have produced some results that were 
really worth while! 

S. A. THOMPSON. 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 





Contributors’ Gallery 


| Fangs F. Assott, Contributing 
Editor of The Outlook, has just re- 
turned to New York from a tour of the 
West. The first fruit of his journey is an 
editorial on Chicago. There will be news 
of his adventures farther West in later 
issues. 


Ne one has made a closer study of the 
coal industry than William P. 
Helm, Jr. His article “Wanted—a Coal 
Strike” will make exciting reading for 
householders and industrialists alike. 


Ane GUITERMAN contributes a 
poem to this issue which is, in our 
opinion, predestined to find a place in 
many anthologies. Direct and simple in 
form, it has a poignancy which will not 
soon be forgotten. 


arene correspondence in this issue in- 
cludes a London literary letter from 
C. Lewis Hind, the English critic who 
has frequently contributed to The Out- 
look, and an article by George Marvin 
on the phenomenon which is called Los 
Angeles. 


5 mene La Tourette Driccs will 
be remembered as the author of the 
“Arnold Adair” stories of aviation which 
were published in The Outlook some 
time ago. They proved as prophetic as 
some of the work of Jules Verne. 
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George W. Chadwick 


Pianoforte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Violoncello 
and all other Orchestral Instruments ; Com- 
position, Harmony, History of Music, Theory, 
Solfeggio, Diction, Chorus, Choir ‘l'raining, 
Ensemble for Strings, Woodwind and Brass, 


Department of Public School Music 
A three year course leading to Conservatory 
Diploma. 


English, Languages, Psychology and Educa- 
tion 
Degrees of Bachelor of Music and 
Bachelor of School Music, Granted 





ewfngland 


ONSERVATORY 
ses OF MUSIC 


BOSTON. MASS. 
Established 1867 


Year Opens 
September 17, 1925 


Operatic Department 

Dramatic Department 

Orchestra of Eighty-Five 

Free Privileges 
of lectures, concerts and recitals, the oppor- 
tunities of ensemble practice and appearing 
before audiences with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 

Dormitories for women students. 

Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, 


General Manager 




















TEACHER’S AGENCY 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Expert Service. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


District of Columbia 
EARN $2,500 TO $10,000 A YEAR 


in America’s 4th Largest Industry. 
Hotels, Clubs, kestaurants, are crying 












Step into a 


for trained men and women. 
Let us show you how you can 
qualify—past experience un- 
necessary. We put youin touch 
with positions. Big pay, fasci- 
nating work, quick advance- 


ment, Write for FREE BOOK 

** Your Big Opportunity ”’ 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Hall ¥-5898, Washington, D. C. 








Florida 


CORAL GABLES MILITARY ACADEMY 


Standard courses preparatory for the best colleges 
Small classes. Military training. Athletics. Ocean bath- 
ing. Outdoor life in fine Miami climate. Write for booklet, 


Dept. O, Coral Gables, Fla. 





Illinvis 









STODDARD HALL 


| 2 adhe give up school on account of 
the expense. Write 


BLACKBURN COLLEGE 
BOX O, CARLINVILLE, ILLINOIS 


College and academy for young men and 
women of sound character. 











AN ENDOWED SELF-HELP SCHOOL 








Texas 


STAMMERING 


Without extravagant statement as to the merit of 
our’ institution, let us tell you what the medical 
profession of Texas, after investigation, says about 
our work ; tell you what stammerers themselves 
say about it ; and then let us tell you why you stam- 
mer; that you couldn’t help stammering, bound to 
stammer, the way you use the vocal organs in speech. 


If you are not satisfied with what you get here 
you may have your money back for the asking. 





SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, Tyler, Texas _ 





Safe 
Milk 
and Diet 
For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 


Narsing Mothers, etc. 
Avoid Imitations 


“ask for HOrlick’s 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 













“My Earnings 
Increased 500%” 


Thanks to Higher Accountancy 


“‘Today my earnings are 500 per cent larger than when I 
started with LaSalle.” writes W.A. Melchersa New Orleans 
man. ‘‘When I received my first LaSalle assignment in 
Higher Accountancy,’’ he continues, ‘I was employed by a 
lange produce house of this city. I left that position to audit 
with a local firm of accountants, and finally accepted a 
lucrative offer from the business house with which I am 
now connected. The personal touch which you give\to your 
clear instructions makes the student realize that you have a 
very vital interest in his success.”’ 

Are you—like Melcher—following a well-organized plan to 
double—triple—quadruple your salary? Or are you relying 
for advancement upon day-to-day experience? LaSalle offers 
a sound and practical salary-doubling plan which has 
added millions and millions of dollars to the earning power 
of its bers. sful career is worth a 2c stamp 
and two minutes of your time, check the field of advance- 
ment that appeals to you, fill in pour name and address, and 


place the coupon in the mail TODA 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept.8388-HR hicago, Illinois 
I shouid be glad to have details of your salary-doublin 
plan as soptied to my adva t in the busi fiel 
checked below. Also a copy of ‘*Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,”’ all without obligation. 
OHigher Accountancy 
O Modern Salesmanship GMedeen Busines Come 
spondence an ractice 

OBusiness Management OModern Foremanship 
OTraffic Management and Production Methoda 
ORailway Station Man- OPersonnel and Employ- 

agement ment Management 
OLaw—Degree of LL. B. OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law O Business English 
OIndustrial Management Commercial Spanish 

Efficiency O Effective Speaking 
OBanking and Finance Oc. P. A. Coaching 
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‘To week- ending males 


THERE may be men who enjoy 
diving for soap in a tub like picka- 
ninnies after an elusive penny; but 
the week-ending bather who desires 
to approach the office force on Mon- 
day morning with the clear and 
compelling glance of a Big Execu- 
tive will prefer Ivory because it floats. 


The matter of lather is also im- 
portant. Unless derived from Ivory, 
lather may mean anything from the 
square-root of minus one bubble, 
to acollection of oleaginous material 
requiring a patent skin scraper for 
its removal. 


If a week-end guest enters the 
breakfast room with a frown power- 
ful enough to crack an empty coffee- 
Cup at twenty paces, you may rightly 
suspect that he has found the wrong 
soap in his bathroom. An Ivory 
bath would have prevented thefrown 
and protected the cup. 


Indeed, it is coming to be ac- 
knowledged as a scientific fact that 
Ivory bathers are the most durable 
and pleasant-tempered week-enders 
in the world. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


99*Y 9% PURE 


Copyright 1925, by The Proeter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


IT FLOATS 


O week-end hostesses: 


Guest 


Ivory is not a guest cake merely, 
but when applied to guests, it is known 
to produce a gentle tolerance of ace- 


trumping. 


Please mention The Outlook when writing to the ProcTteR & GAMBLE COMPANY 
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Fundamentalism at Washington 


O the surprise of everybody, we 

| have a Federal law cut, if not 

from the same piece of cloth from 

which the Tennessee anti-evolution law 

was fashioned, at least by the same 
school of tailors.. 

Dixon Merritt, of The Outlook’s edi- 
torial staff, recently explained the pas- 
sage of the Tennessee law, in the words 
of a lawyer of that State, by saying that 
“the Legislature did not know it passed 
the fool thing.” The public may have 
taken this explanation with a grain of 
salt. It is hard to believe that a legisla- 
tive body can do a thing like that with- 
out knowing it. Yet here is apparent 
confirmation. Congress has twice passed 
a provision, applicable to the District of 
Columbia, quite similar to the Tennessee 
law, and neither Congress nor the public 
knew anything about it until a few days 
ago. 

Both of these laws are anti-evolution 
laws in the minds of the anti-evolution- 
ists, who are responsible for them. The 
Tennessee law prohibits the teaching in 
schools supported by State appropria- 
tions of any theory which contradicts 
“the divine story of creation as told in 
the Bible.” In the judgment of anti- 
evolutionists, the thing prohibited is the 
theory of evolution. The Federal law 
prohibits the payment of salaries from 
public appropriations to school officials 
who permit to be taught “disrespect of 
the Bible.” In the judgment of the anti- 
evolutionists, the thing prohibited is the 
theory of evolution. 

Whether this was the purpose of the 
author of the provision does not appear 
from the record. There was practically 
no discussion of it. Offered as an amend- 
ment to the District of Columbia Appro- 
priation Bill, it was passed in the House 
after brief and perfunctory statements 
by Summers, of Washington, the author, 
and Blanton and Connolly, of Texas. It 
went to the Senate late one afternoon 
when the number of Senators on the floor 
was small. Some of those present went 
home, as is usual when District legisla- 
tion is brought up. The bill passed as it 
came from the House. Congress as a 


whole had no conception of what it had 
done. A year later, when another Dis- 
trict of Columbia Appropriation Bill 
was to be passed, the provision of the 
old bill was picked up mechanically. 
Congress still did not know what it had 
done. 


An Atheist Complains 


N° Scopes had arisen in Washington 

to insist upon losing his salary. 
But, following the conviction at Dayton, 
a Government clerk, Loren H. Wittner 
by name, secured a rule against District 
fiscal officers requiring ‘them to show 
cause in court why they should not be 
enjoined from paying the salaries of 
Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of 
Schools, and W. P. Hay, head of the De- 
partment of Biology. Thus the question 
will come to a hearing in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia unless 
Corporation Counsel Stephens is success- 
ful in his efforts to avert another Dayton 
scene by finding fatal flaws in Wittner’s 
petition. 

Wittner, avowed atheist, is not a friend 
of the law. He believes that Congress is 
trying to fetter the schools, and it is his 
purpose to bring the law before the 
courts in the hope that it will be de- 
clared unconstitutional on the ground 
that it seeks to make an establishment 
of religion. 

The little provision which is the cause 
of all this does not look particularly 
dangerous. Here it is: 

Provided, That no part of this sum 
shall be available for the payment of 
salaries of any superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent, director of inter- 
mediate instruction, or supervising 
principal who permits the teaching of 
partisan politics, disrespect of the 
Holy Bible, or that ours is an inferior 
form of government. 


Perhaps not even Wittner wishes to 
see disrespect of the Bible taught in the 
schools. There could be no valid objec- 
tion to that clause were it not for the 
fact that the anti-evolutionists insist that 
the theory of evolution does inculcate 
disrespect of the Bible. If the atheist 
had not brought the proceeding, a Fun- 
damentalist probably would have. 


But it is difficult to discover any 
source from which Wittner will receive 
support. Certainly the Fundamentalists 
are not anxious to make common cause 
with an avowed atheist—and they could 
not if they tried. His effort is to over- 
throw the law, and theirs would be to 
sustain it. It is equally certain that 
scientists are not going to make common 
cause with Wittner. Scientists do not 
wish to see disrespect of the Bible taught 
in the schools. ; 

Then, too, the forces of the law are 
not aligned in the Washington case as 
they were in the Tennessee case. The 
criminal proceeding in Tennessee forced 
the officers of the law to contend that to 
teach evolution is to violate the law and 
the Bible. The injunction proceeding in 
Washington has the effect of putting the 
officers of the law in the position of con- 
tending that the teaching of evolution is 
not violative of either. If their conten- 
tion is sustained, there will remain in the 
Federal law little that can be strenuously 
objected to, except that it is indefinite 
and probably useless. This thing which 
Congress did not know it passed is even 
more indefinite than the thing which the 
Tennessee Legislature did not know it 
passed. But it may give the courts an 
opportunity which the Tennessee case 
did not seem to offer— that cf passing 
upon the question whether or nor the 
theory of evolution is antagonistic tg re- 
ligion. 


The Sweep of the Law 


N°? matter what the result of the Witt- 

ner injunction proceedings may be, 
Washington will be the scene of an effort 
by the Fundamentalists to secure enact- 
ment at the next session of Congress of 
a general law barring evolution from the 
schools. 

The anti-evolutionists are enamored 
of the phraseology of the Tennessee law. 
They pin their faith to a provision pro- 
hibiting the teaching of any theory 
which contends that man descended from 
a lower form of life. They are ready to 
copy from the Tennessee law also the 
phraseology of application. The law, if 
they could secure its passage, would ap- 
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ply to all schools supported in whole or 
in part by Federal appropriation. 

Such a list would include all schools 
of the District of Columbia, Alaska, and 
our island possessions, the United States 
Naval Academy, the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, and most, if not all, of 
the State universities—the citadels of 
scientific research and teaching. Most 
of the State universities received their 
endowments mainly.from a grant of pub- 
lic lands made by Congress in the middle 
sixties. They are supported in large part 
by Federal money so cemented into their 
very foundations that they could not 
relinquish it if they would. The Smith- 
sonian Institution, one of the greatest 
agencies for scientific research in Amer- 
ica, is also supported largely by Federal 
appropriation. 

An effective Federal law patterned 
after the Tennessee law could be a seri- 
ous if not an insurmountable obstacle 
to scientific progress in the United States. 

There appears no room for doubt that 
such a bill will be introduced. Such a 
draft was made at Dayton during the 
Scopes trial. The statement has been 
made that it was presented by Walter 
White, Rhea County superintendent, to 
two Tennessee Representatives, each of 
whom declined to have his name con- 
nected with it. But some Tennessee Sen- 
ator or Representative may be found to 
sponsor it. The Fundamentalist vote in 
Tennessee is considerable. It is not cer- 
tain that the entire delegation will have 
scruples against capitalizing the by- 
products of the Dayton trial. But, even 
if they have, a champion can be found. 

Representative Upshaw, of Georgia, 
was originally looked to as the logical 
leader of such a fight, but he has an- 
nounced his belief that such legislation 
should be left to the States. He said, 
however, that his views might be 
changed. Blanton, of Texas, on the other 
hand, is not worrying about States’ 
rights and has announced that he will 
support an anti-evolution bill. 

The effort will be made. That it 
should be successful seems to us most 
unlikely. 


Neither Logical nor 
Profitable 


Ren last Congress increased postal 

rates in order to get larger postal 
receipts, so that the Postmaster-General 
could balance his books and boast that 
his Department paid its own costs. No 
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other department does this; and there is 
no sound reason why the Post Office 
of the country should do it. Its mission 
is not to make money, but to serve and 
educate the people. 

What followed? The other day Post- 
master-General New before the Congres- 
sional Joint Postal Committee reluctantly 
admitted that postal revenue in certain 
classes where the rates were raised has 
fallen. Private postal cards cost twice 





The Santa Fe 
Trail 


LITTLE over a_ hundred 

years ago the outriders of 
our civilization found their way 
through the land of the Osages and 
the hunting-grounds of the Co- 
manches, Kiowas, Arapahoes, 
Cheyennes, Apaches, and Black- 
feet, and marked out the great 
trade route called the Santa Fé 
Trail. When you ride eastward or 
westward in luxurious Pullmans 
over the route followed by these 
hardy pioneers, do not forget to 
doff your hat in tribute to the men 
who marked the way. In next 
week’s Outlook you will find the 
story of the Santa Fé Trail, an 
amazing and romantic chronicle of 
courage and endurance. 











as much to send as before, but not so 
many are sent. So also with the news- 
papers and periodicals mailed by indi- 
viduals or firms. So also with many 
things once sent by parcel post, now sent 
by express. 

It is an economic axiom that the way 
to increase receipts is to decrease price 
or rate of service. One great historical 
example of this was seen in the enormous 
increase of the business done by post 
when Rowland Hill carried through the 
idea of penny postage. 

When the new Congress takes up the 
question of reducing taxation, it should 
consider the lesson to be found in the 
illogical (and apparently unsuccessful) 
attempt to make the whole people pay in 
postage “all the traffic will bear,” in- 
stead of making the postal system 
do its utmost to encourage the dis- 
semination of knowledge and unify the 


interests of the country by interchange 
of information. 


No Surrender 


y \peqpenemens has been caused by 

the announcement that reorganiza- 
tion of Federal prohibition enforcement 
machinery, originally scheduled for Au- 
gust 1, has been postponed until Septem- 
ber 1. Fear has been aroused that the 
real meaning was not postponement, but 
abandonment of the new and vigorous 
enforcement plan of Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury Andrews and continu- 
ance of the inefficient, slipshod, politi- 
cally dominated old method. 

So far as we can ascertain after fairly 
diligent inquiry, there is no ground for 
this fear. It appears certain that General 
Andrews has postponed the effective date 
of reorganization in order to make cer- 
tain of securing the right kind of men 
for the important administrative posi- 
tions. This is no easy task, even with 
the additional time he is taking. Politi- 
cal interference has not ceased. Efforts 
have been made at Swampscott to have 
President Coolidge withdraw his support 
of the Andrews plan. But these efforts, 
apparently, have completely failed. An- 
nouncement has been made from Swamp- 
scott that General Andrews has a free 
hand. None the less, the politicians who 
keenly feel the loss of patronage will 
continue their efforts to have their own 
favorites selected for the important po- 
sitions. The additional time for making 
selections which General Andrews has 
given himself will enable him, not only 
to weed out the undesirable applicants, 
but to put reorganization into effect in 
all of the districts at the same time in- 
stead of progressively, as was originally 
planned. 

Still another advantage in the delay 
is that it affords opportunity for co-or- 
dination between the Treasury Depart- 
ment, whose duty is to detect violations, 
and the Department of Justice, whose 
duty is to prosecute violators. Heretofore 
there has been woeful lack of such co- 
ordination. The Department of Justice has 
in many cases indications of inefficiency 
or corruption on the part of enforcement 
officers in the field which would never 
have come to the Treasury Department. 
The two departments are now comparing 
notes, and the information in the hands 
of the Department of Justice will be used 
by General Andrews in deciding upon 
the appointments to be made. 

Another advantage to be gained by 
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going at reorganization more deliberately 
is adjustment of the difficulties arising 
from the transfer from collectors of in- 
ternal revenue to prohibition enforcement 
officials of duties pertaining to the issu- 
ance of permits for the manufacture and 
use of industrial alcohol. 

On the whole, there are good reasons 
for believing that, provided Congress 
gives adequate support, the best pos- 
sible effort is now to be made at 
enforcement of ‘the Volstead Act. 
When the plan of General Andrews 
has been in operation for a while, 
the Government and the public will 
know whether or not the provisions 
of the Volstead Law are enforceable. It 
will be remembered that President Wil- 
son vetoed the Volstead Bill largely on 
the ground that the difficulties of en- 
forcement were insuperable. They may 
not actually be so, but they are unques- 
tionably great, and it is undoubtedly 
true that enforcement officials and 
others have shut their eyes to failures 
in enforcement rather than admit this 
fact. 

The day of going at enforcement with 
closed eyes is apparently ended. If the 
law as it stands can be enforced—and it 
probably can—it will be enforced. If 
the law as it stands cannot be enforced, 
light will be thrown on the proper 
method of amending it. 


Coal Talk, Hard and Soft 


N° agreement nor sign of an agree- 

ment between operators and miners 
in the anthracite industry was in sight 
up to July 28. 

To be sure, there was still a month to 
elapse before the expiration of the old 
contracts, and it is possible that Gover- 
nor Pinchot may again intervene, as he 
did in September of 1923 after the miners 
had gone out. There is also the possi- 
bility that, even if the contracts are not 
renewed by September 1, there may yet 
be an agreement that work will be con- 
tinued during further negotiations, al- 
though the miners now oppose this. 

There is a growing feeling that the 
present disorganized and almost desper- 
ate condition in the bituminous industry 
is in the minds of the anthracite nego- 
tiators. The unions in both industries 
are affiliated in the United Mine Work- 
ers, and the head of that organization, 
Mr. Lewis, is general-in-chief of the 
miners in both the soft and hard coal 
negotiations. An article by Mr. Helm 


in this issue of The Outlook throws light 
on this aspect of the controversy. 

One of the things the public is entitled 
to as the third party in the coal trouble 
is a plain statement from the anthracite 
labor leaders of the reasons why they 
flatly refuse to consider all suggestions 
of arbitration and openly say that they 
would sooner strike than arbitrate. 

It looks at this writing as if neither 
operators nor miners were at all worried 
about the results of an anthracite strike 
—it is the coal consumers who are wor- 
ried. One result of a strike would prob- 
ably be the calling of a special session 
of the new Congress and an effort to pass 
a law giving the President powers to deal 
with the matter. Such a law has been 
recommended by two National commis- 
sions. 

With August the soft-coal question will 
come still more to the front. The situ- 
ation has been described by Mr. Mark 
Sullivan in his newspaper correspondence 
as follows: 

Mine after mine in the unionized 
fields has closed down. Union miners 
have gone to the non-union fields, 
sometimes changing their names in or- 
der not to impair their union stand- 
ing. . . . The whole bituminous terri- 
tory is in chaos. 

The summer is passing in languid and 
diplomatic talk about coal, hard and 
soft. What is needed is less talk and 
some action. 


The English Coal Crisis 


[ the one and a quarter million British 

coal miners carry out their unions’ 
threat, the first week of August will see 
the coal industry at a standstill. The 
leaders of the workers have not stated 
definitely the terms they will accept nor 
have they declared a strike, technically 
speaking; they have told their men to 
stop work and wait until acceptable 
terms are offered them. 

Four years ago, when the last great 
coal strike in England took place, the 
unions depended for success upon their 
“Triple Alliance” with railway and 
transportation workers and upon the 
threat of nationalization of the industry. 
But their allies shrank from the enormity 
of a combined strike that would tie up 
all business; they did not dare take the 
responsibility; and the country refused 
to look with favor on the nationalization 
idea. After three months the men went 
back to work; the Government (that is, 
the taxpayers) provided £10,000,000 to 
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set things going, and a system of sliding 
wages was hopefully adopted. 

Meanwhile neither profits nor wages 
have slid up. We have to-day the 
same threats of a mammoth industrial 
strike, now by a “Quadruple Alliance” 
(the engineers as the fourth ally), and 
of agitation for Government ownership. 
As we pointed out last week, England’s 
coal exports have fallen off; even her 
internal coal sales have decreased; Ger- 
man miners take less pay and work 
longer hours, the English miners refuse 
even to discuss a longer working day 
than one of seven hours. The general 
lack of employment in England is an- 
other factor. Altogether, the problem is 
harder than that of 1921. 

The only outcome seriously discussed 
(barring actual surrender by one or the 
other of the combatants) is a more or 
less disguised governmental subsidy, 
made less offensive to the taxpayers by 
being presented as a temporary expedient 
in tiding the coal industry over a difficult 
period and assisting British coal to com- 
pete in foreign markets without the 
necessity of reducing the miners’ wages. 

It is hard to see the difference between 
this expedient and a frank acceptance by 
Great Britain of the necessity of a pro- 
tective tariff for British coal. What rea- 
son is there to believe that the present 
situation will be temporary? 

But England has a way of “muddling 
through” strikes as well as wars, and 
before this is read a “get together” com- 
promise may have been found. The 
London “Times” truly and sensibly says 
that the coal industry is a sick industry 
and cannot be cured by a thrilling vic- 
tory on either side. 


The Little War in Africa 


5 or French, under the advice and 
guidance of General Pétain, have 
made progress in consolidating their 
position in the Riff. This was obviously 
the first thing to do, for so long as there 
was constant danger of inroads by Abd- 
el-Krim in those districts not actually 
held by the French there were bound to 
be local outbreaks, and thus the French 
were continually checked in their at- 
tempt to come to close quarters with the 
enemy. Marshal Pétain said, it is report- 
ed, that the war might last six months. 
It is quite probable, however, that the 
Riffians may long before that time see 
that it is desirable to accept reasonable 
terms of peace, especially as Pétain’s 
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meeting with General de Rivera in 
Morocco indicates some united war ef- 
fort between France and Spain. Abd-el- 
Krim has informally declared that he 
demands independence for the Riff coun- 
try with a nominal ‘recognition of the 
Sultan of Morocco as overlord, but what 
seems to be essential, from the point of 
view of permanent peace and a cessation 
of the constant danger of outbreak, is 
some kind of a recognition of the right 
of Morocco, France, and Spain to have 
a controlling hand in other than local 
and tribal affairs in the Riff. The prob- 
ability of this being brought about 
seems stronger now than ever before. 
Until it takes place there will be no 
guaranty against raids and aggression. 

The difficulties of this little war are 
shown by the fact that up to July 17 the 
French casualties were reckoned as over 
4,000 and the character of the warfare 
is indicated by the statement that, while 
over 650 of the French are missing, it is 
believed that Abd-el-Krim has not more 
than thirty French prisoners, and that 
the rest of the “missing” are dead. It has 
been said in some despatches that the 
Riffians are aided by German officers, 
ae] in particular by Major von Tannen- 
burg, who was a prominent member of 
General Mackensen’s staff in the Great 
War. On the other hand, the French 
expect to have the aid of some skilled 
and experienced American aviators, 
members of the famous Lafayette Esca- 
drille. 


Uncle Sam Goes A-Visiting 


HE Pacific Fleet has found a warm 

welcome in the ports of Australia. 
Both in Sidney and Melbourne the 
American battleships were extended the 
most cordial hospitality. The bluejackets 
and their officers have apparently played 
their true réle of American ambassadors 
with high credit. 

A shipping strike in the Australian 
ports gave our sailors a chance to learn 
that democracy even in the antipodes is 
not without its difficulties, and there 
seems to have been some indication that 
a few of our sailors gave the Australians 
an opportunity to observe that Jack 
ashore is always Jack ashore. It does not 
appear, however, that there was anything 
more than the customary exchange of 
courtesies between the inhabitants of the 
Australian water-front and the loose 
spenders of the fleet. 

One Australian paper, “The Truth” 


of Sidney, is surprised to discover that 


‘the ‘American Navy “is composed of 


youngsters instead of big, broad-shoul- 
dered, deep-chested sailormen.” The 
traditional sailor of romance and fiction 
has long since vanished from our ships- 
of-war. Our Navy is not manned by 
men who seek a permanent career in the 
fo’c’sle. In the main our ships are 
manned by young men seeking a chance 
to observe the world and learn one of the 
trades which are so essential to the man- 
agement of a modern battleship. It does 
not take a hairy-chested sailor to throw 
an electric switch. Keenness of mind is 
more essential to a seagoing mechanic 
than the physique of a Liverpool packet 
rat. In a fluid industrial society such as 
ours sailors who use the Navy as a step- 
ping-stone to a better job ashore must 
necessarily constitute the largest element 
in the naval forces. 

“The gobs do not impress us,” 
“Truth” concludes. But they may be 
good sailormen for all that. 


William Jennings Bryan 


NE quality in Mr. Bryan’s char- 
() acter was dominant. It deter- 
mined his career. Beneath it 
were submerged all his other traits. This 
guiding quality was his native simplicity. 
He was probably the least sophisti- 
cated of American public men. He was 
at the farthest remove from those spirits 
that are perplexed by the mystery of life 
and by the multitude of opinions and 
points of view. He never understood 
those who are impelled to study the 
world of men and things about them by 
insatiable curiosity. He was not inter- 
ested in anything with which he was not 
familiar. He saw life as uncomplicated, 
for he ignored its complications. Any- 
thing that was not clear to him he 
treated as untrue. 

This native simplicity was the source 
at once of Mr. Bryan’s weakness and of 
his strength. It rendered him incapable 
of understanding the profounder prob- 
lems of life, whether they were problems 
of politics and of society or problems of 
the individual soul; but it made him un- 
derstood of the people and kept him 
childlike in spirit. 

When he burst into public life as a 
National leader, it was to deal with one 
of the most difficult and complicated 
public questions that can challenge the 
mind of a nation. He saw farmers and 
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others of the debtor class involved in 
grave difficulties due to low. prices. Be- 
ing himself a product of an agricultural 
region, he understood the hardships 
which they were enduring. It was clear 
to him that the cost of the debts which 
they were obliged to pay was mounting 
because the price of the things that they 
had to pay those debts with was falling. 
The solution to him was equally clear. 
The scarcity of money causes prices to 
fall, and the abundance of money causes 
prices to rise. Therefore, he concluded, 
there was an evident cure for the ills of 
these people, and that was to make 
money abundant. So he advocated the 
free coinage of silver at the ratio of six- 
teen to one of gold. This proposal was 
so obvious to him that he could see no 
difficulties in it except those offered by 
the willfulness or selfishness of his oppo- 
nents. There were bimetallists who rec- 
ognized the difficulties and opposed the 
Bryan solution because they saw in it 
consequences of evil far greater than any 
possible benefits. It is safe to say that 
Bryan was less capable of understanding 
these than he was of understanding the 
more simple advocates of gold mono- 
metallism. Diuring all that campaign of 
1896 he probably did not enlighten one 
voter; but he stimulated by his oratory 
the emotions of hundreds of thousands 
and made them feel that the question on 
which they were to vote was as simple as 
a choice between light and darkness. He 
could not see the effect that his pro- 
posal would have upon international re- 
lations or any other of the grave diffi- 
culties involved. It is to the credit of 
the American people that they proved 
themselves more discriminating than this 
engaging man. 

Likewise in the next issue which he 
raised he saw a very simple question. 
The United States had become a nation 
because it had asserted the right of inde- 
pendence. Therefore to him it seemed 
plain that what it had claimed for it- 
self the Nation should freely grant to 
others. The politicians of the Philippines 
had been agitating for what they called 
“independence.” To refuse them their re- 
quest Mr. Bryan thought monstrous. It 
was very simple to him, because his 
mind was incapable of considering any- 
thing but simple questions. He was not 
interested in the differences between peo- 
ple who had inherited centuries of ex- 
perience in constitutional government and 
people composed of widely differing 


‘tribes with an inheritance partly Asiatic 
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Wide World Photos 


William Jennings Bryan—one of the last pictures taken of him at Dayton, Tennessee 


and partly Spanish. He was not inter- 
ested in what would become of a people 
intrusted to the kind of politicians that 
flourished in the archipelago. He was 
not interested in the difference between 
American political leaders and the Fili- 
pino cacique. These and other consid- 
erations complicated the question, and 
therefore he ignored them. Again the 
American people proved more discrimi- 
nating than he. 

When the war came on, he looked upon 
it with a naive mind. To him this gi- 


gantic contest between the greatest na- 
tions of Europe was nothing but the 
slaughter of men. War was killing, and 
killing is wicked. So his sole interest in 
the war was the interest of one who 
wants to stop the slaughter and restore 
peace. He did not understand the issues 
involved; he did not comprehend the 
causes for which men were willing to lay 
down their lives. He did not wish to 
know what the war was about, for all he 
wanted to do was to see it stopped. And 
when it became evident that America 
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could no longer remain indifferent to 
those human rights which were invaded 
by the Central Empires Mr. Bryan, 
Secretary of State, withdrew from office, 
for the American people saw more 
deeply into the problem than he did. 

So throughout his career every ques- 
tion came to him as one without compli- 
cations. Here, for example, was Santo 
Domingo, a little country for the time 
being dependent upon the United States. 
All that he saw there was an opportunity 
to supply places for “deserving Demo- 
crats;” and he thought of that not ironi- 
cally, as the phrase might seem to imply, 
but seriously; for he thought that the 
Democrats that he put down there, how- 
ever unfitted for their task, were deserv- 
ing. Indeed, he did not understand 
enough about the complexities of the 
problem to consider even the question 
of the fitness of his appointees. So he 
faced the question of the liquor trade. 
Here he saw a great evil or group of 
evils produced by a single form of busi- 
ness. The solution was to his mind per- 
fectly simple—make the trade illegal. 
The point is not whether the solution 
that he saw was a wise one or not; it is 
that the only solution that he saw was 2 
simple one. He did not consider the 
questions that the abolition of the liquor 
trade was bound to produce. That this 
is true was proved by the comparatively 
slight interest that he took in the very 
complicated problem of enforcing the 
prohibitory law. 

As in all his public relations he 
brought to every question a naive mind, 
so he brough‘ 7 naive mind to intellec- 
tual problems and questions of personal 
life. Science to him was too complicated 
to be interesting. As he said himself, 
Christianity as he conceived it was good 
enough for him, so he was never inter- 
ested in studying other religions, and 
never interested even in studying Chris- 
tianity as conceived by others. Of 
course he was not interested in biology, 
and he did not pretend to know anything 
about it. And to him likewise religion 
offered no complexities. It was as he 
saw it an unquestioning belief in certain 
doctrines, and particularly in the doc- 
trine that the Bible throughout is to be 
accepted in every detail as a rule of life. 
To him even inquiry into the historical 
accuracy of any statement in the Bible 
impugned its credibility as a spiritual 
guide. He was incapable of looking at 
the Bible as the literature of a people 
uniquely gifted with spiritual under- 
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standing who developed in spiritual in- 
sight through generations and whose 
record is all the surer guide because it 
tells of a developing experience toward 
a superlative climax in the life of Jesus. 
To him that was like a denial of God. 

This simplicity of mind was the secret 
of his effectiveness as an orator. He put 
things simply because he only thought 
of things simply. The orator who quali- 
fies his statements may be accurate, but 
he is likely to be ineffective. Mr. Bryan 
did not qualify his statements, because 
he did not qualify his thinking. In the 
presence of an audience he could hold 
out a glass of water in his hand and de- 
clare with all solemnity that he was sus- 
pending the law of gravitation. That 
was because the only way he could think 
of the law of gravitation was by pictur- 
ing it in the form of a falling body. He 
was incapable of understanding really 
what the law of gravitation was; but he 
was effective before an audience in pre- 
senting what he thought it to be. When 
he encountered really simple questions, 
he was very effective for that reason. As, 
for example, when he said in an oft-re- 
peated lecture, “If a man argues in favor 
of dishonesty, don’t argue with him— 
search him!” 

And this simplicity of mind went with 
a simplicity of spirit that aroused the af- 
fection of those who distrusted as well 
as those who trusted his judgment. No 
two public men in our time have been 
farther apart in their mode of thinking 
or in their mental equipment than Will- 
iam Jennings Bryan and Theodore 
Roosevelt; and yet we liave seen these 
two men in the office of The Outlook 
conversing with the utmost informality 
and mutual liking. Mr. Bryan’s sincer- 
ity, which few fair-minded people have 
questioned, was that of a childlike spirit. 
In the ordinary sense he was not a poli- 
tician. He was intellectually incapable 
of intrigue. His strength as a public man 
rested almost solely on the people’s un- 
derstanding of his simple nature. 

His departure from life has befitted his 
career. Having testified to his belief, he 
lay down and went to sleep. He leaves 
behind him no soreness and no hatred. 
Those who regarded him as dangerous 
have no thought of him other than 
they would have of a child who un- 
thinkingly handled dangerous weapons; 
and such as they are likely to remember 
him with feelings as kindly as those who 
looked upon him as a prophet. 

ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT. 


Germany and French 
_ Security 


WILL to reconciliation is essen- 
A tial to real security in Europe. 
No amount of legal or diplo- 
matic stipulation can take the place of a 
real determination for mutual under- 
standing and a real proof on the part of 
all concerned of good faith. If therefore 
there is any significance in the exchange 
of notes between France and Germany 
for establishing security, it is to be found 
in the evidence they offer of this will to 
reconciliation. 

Before, however, there can be lasting 
reconciliation there must be convincing 
evidence given on the part of those who 
deliberately did their utmost to cripple 
Belgium and France that they utterly 
repudiate their former policy and com- 
mit themselves to whatever measures 
may be needful for making amends. In 
this is not involved any question of who 
started the war. The question is solely: 
Who, after the war was started, attempt- 
ed to render their neighbors impotent 
and helpless? That question is easily an- 
swered. The evidence is spread all over 
northern France and Belgium. 

Whoever else may ignore these truths, 
the French will not. Governments may 
come and governments may go; but the 
French nation will remain convinced that 
reconciliation depends upon a thorough 
change in the German attitude from 
that of 1918. 

Does the German reply, which was 
given out for publication in London on 
July 21, indicate that that change of 
attitude is thorough and complete? That 
is the prime que-tion. Everything else 
is subordinate to that. 

It does not seem to us that Germany 
yet fully realizes the position in which 
she placed herself during the war. The 
distrust with which other nations regard 
her is one which she fully earned. As 
long as she treats her present position 
as merely the consequence of the for- 
tunes of war, and not as the conse- 
quence of her own acts, she is likely to 
remain the chief obstacle to reconciliation 
in Europe. 

And as long as she is suspected of 
plotting to profit by the injury which 
she did to her neighbors, so long will 
every proposal from her be subjected to 
suspicious scrutiny. Thus the proposal 
which her Government has made to 
abandon Alsace and Lorraine definitely 
to France, and Eupen and Malmédy to 
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Belgium, will, under these circumstances, 
be regarded as an effort to immobilize 
France and Belgium and to gain as an 
offset liberty to develop German ambi- 
tions in the east and south. 

Germany’s whole reply is based on the 
theory that she cannot grant what 
France requires for her security unless 
she gets something tangible in return. 
That is to ignore the fact that what she 
needs most of all is the confidence of 
the world in her good intention, and that 
she will get that when she ceases to bar- 
gain over the payment of her obligations. 
Her note still indicates somewhat of a 
bargaining spirit. 

Nevertheless it is a very different Ger- 
many that speaks in this note from that 
which carried on the tactics miscalled 
“passive resistance.” The French ven- 
ture into the Ruhr has borne fruit. Ger- 
many evidently has a very much truer 
view of her own situation than she had 
in 1922. It is fashionable to speak of 
Poincaré as a maker of trouble between 
Germany and France. As a matter of 
fact, his policy has proved effective in 
bringing intractable Germans to their 
senses. And now that the work has been 
done the French are quietly withdrawing 
from the Ruhr according to their prom- 
ises. 

The real difficulty in the way of a so- 
lution of Europe’s biggest problem lies 
on the frontier between Germany and 
Poland. The friction there has been evi- 
dent since the submission of the German 
reply. Poland is excluding from its terri- 
tory all those Germans who chose to re- 
main German citizens during the plebi- 
scite in Upper Silesia. On the other hand, 
Germany is driving out from her territory 
all Poles who voted for Poland. Whether 
these and similar measures will be car- 
ried out or not, the mutual hostility is 
evident. It is this situation in the east 
that France cannot ignore. 


Ice-Cream 


HE seized a spoon and began to 
beat with it upon the table. 


“T want some ice-cream!” 
“Yes, Mildred. You are going to get 
some ice-cream. But mother and Dor- 
othy and you must have their dinner 
first. You don’t want your ice-cream 
until you’ve had your dinner, do you?” 
““Ye-e-e-sss!_ I want some ice-cream.” 
“But not before dinner, Mildred. See, 
here’s the waiter. He’s going to bring 


_you your nice dinner. You'll have some 


tomato soup. I’m going to have some; 
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that’s the way to begin dinner, and then 
have ice-cream afterwards.” 

“No-o-0-o! I want some ice-cream.” 

“But, Mildred, you can’t have ice- 
cream now. Nobody eats ice-cream be- 
fore dinner. Now, be a good girl, and 
you may have a big plate of ice-cream 
afterwards.” 

“J — want — some — vaniller — ice- 
cream!” 

“Mildred, if you aren’t good I sha’n’t 
let you have any dinner at all. All the 
people are looking at you. See how good 
Dorothy is; she’s going to eat her soup 


and the rest of her dinner first. Mil- 
dred—” 
‘“} want some ice-cream! Yah! Yow! 


Whoop! Oo-hoo-hoo! Want some ice- 
cream now!” 

The waiter bent down. 

“Shall I bring her the ice-cream, 
madam?” 

And, as usual, the forces of righteous- 
ness, discipline, and proper dietetics gave 
in before the powers of noise and rebell- 
ion. 

“Yes. Bring it.” 

And in a few minutes the triumphant 
Mildred was eating her yellow ice-cream, 
and occasionally glancing with sarcastic 
triumph at the virtuous Dorothy, who 
was sullenly struggling with roast beef 
and string beans, and wondering if there 
really is anything in this good conduct 
business. 


Wes Aguinaldo, the leader of the 

Filipino insurgents, was captured 
by General Funston and brought to Ma- 
nila, the officers of the Army did every- 
thing to make his detention as agreeable 
as possible. He was housed in an official 
residence of some pretensions to dignity 
and luxury, and was further requested to 
make known whatever could be done for 
his comfort. 

“There is something I want,” said the 
captive chief. “Something that the 
Americans always have. I do not know 
its name. That is, I did know it, but I 
have forgotten it. It is delightful. I 
had it in Hongkong once.” 

The officers made several suggestions. 

“No, that is not it. Al! I can remem- 
ber is that it was sweet, and very, very 
cold. Oh, yes; very cold. But it is de- 
lightful. Never have I enjoyed anything 
so much. Often I have thought of it 
since.” 

“Was it ice-cream?” some one asked. 

“Ah, yes. That is it. Could I have 
some ice-cream?” 


A=" may not be entitled to 
claim that ice-cream originated 
here, but its enormous development, its 
appearance in wild forms, and its im- 
mense importance as an industry and as 
an amusement are certainly ours. Per- 
haps it is a more worthy contribution to 
modern life than the movies or the radio. 
Historians disagree about the time and 
place of its first discovery; whether Julius 
Cesar or Andrew Jackson was the earli- 
est potentate to enjoy ice-cream is a mat- 
ter for acrimonious debate. Was it a 
discovery or a deliberate invention? Is 
the story to be credited of the cook who 
set a custard outdoors to cool on a win- 
ter’s day, forgot it for hours, and then 
discovered, to his great delight, that he 
had made vanilla ice-cream? Upon 
these questions Macaulay and Grote, no 
less than Rhodes and Channing, are 
silent. To the forthcoming history of the 
last quarter-century, by Mark Sullivan, 
we shall look for the economic history 
of the Eskimo pie, an etymological ex- 
planation of the Latin plural used in the 
name of the chocolate sundae, and proof 
that the modern soda-water fountain, 
with its banana splits, its raspberry 
larleygobs, and its many other sticki- 
nesses, is really less injurious to the 
human digestion than the old-fashioned 
bar. Doubtless it is, but Mr. Sullivan 
will have to labor hard to show that it 
is more cleanly in its appearance. 

From such places many a man turns 
with a saddening eye. To him the pleas- 
antest association with the words “‘ice- 
cream” are the recollections of those 
Sundays or holidays when his mother 
used to say: 
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“Yes, you may make the ice-cream 
for dinner.” 

The chopping of the ice and the mix- 
ing of the salt were pleasant forms of 
labor. The characteristic smell of the 
cedar bucket which was to contain them 
agreeably returns as he thinks of the 
operation. The work of turning the 
crank did not pall upon him, for some 
reason. And there was the great moment 
when the dasher had to be taken cut, 
and, of course, for reasons of thrift, 
scraped off with a spoon. And the 
scrapings should not be wasted; they 
must be eaten then—at whatever incon- 
venience to himself. 

Doubtless the historian of this great 
chapter of our National life will not neg- 
lect the extraordinary extent of the 
manufacture and consumption of ice- 
cream in the United States to-day. The 
facts are at hand—compiled from reli- 
able sources—but it is, not the purpose 
of this article to make a vain show of 
erudition. 

Let it be sufficient to say that if 
all the salt used to freeze ice-cream in 
Los Angeles County, California, during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
were placed in the new goldfish pond in 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, it 
would make the goldfish very uncomfort- 
able indeed. And if all the ice-cream cones 
sold in the State of Rhode Island since 
the inauguration of President Coolidge 
were laid end to end in a double track 
between Camden, Maine, and Bucyrus, 
Ohio, they would demonstrate better 
than anything else in the world the 
extreme idiocy of statistics of this 
kind. 


Impressions of Chicago 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


but have forgotten where—that an 

enthusiastic Chicago man once met 
an Oxford archeologist in the Far East, 
when the following brief conversation 
ensued: 


I is related—I have read the story, 


Chicagoan. You ought to see Chi- 
cago; it’s only fifty years old and has 
a million inhabitants! 

Oxonian. No, thank you. But I 
will go anywhere with you if you will 
show me a city a million years old 
with only fifty inhabitants! 


Chicago may not interest the arche- 
ologist, but it ought to be extremely 


interesting to the psychologist, for here 
he may see, as perhaps nowhere else in 
the United States, the conflict between 
the unconventional and ungainly stand- 
ards of the frontier and the longer-estab- 
lished and more traditional civilization 
of the Atlantic seaboard. The result is 
a certain roughness, like the famous tide- 
rips in the English Channel. 

When New York calls Chicago crude, 
it is a little like the pot calling the kettle 
black. Nevertheless there are certain 
crudities, or, let me say in kindlier if 
not more accurate language, certain in- 
consistencies, in Chicago that at once 
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impress themselves upon the mind of the 
casual visitor. For instance, Chicago’s 
most successful, or, at any rate, its 
wealthiest, daily journal boasts that it is 
“the world’s greatest newspaper.” But 
I doubt if there is a more mediocre and 
stupid sheet published in any great 
metropolitan city. Its editors appear to 
devote their hours of serious contempla- 
tion to the subject of murder and their 
hours of relaxation to the cheapest sort 
of slap-stick “comics.” If they treated 
murder as a fine art, they might excuse 
themselves as disciples of the gifted De 
Quincey, although even he was a “dope 
fiend” when he wrote his classic essay 
on “Murder as a Fine Art.” But the art 
with which these editors portray murder 
is the typographical art of the auction 
poster—screaming headlines in black- 
face, stud-horse type. 

Yet this commonplace newspaper has 
just made for itself a new home which is 
one of the. notable buildings of America. 
It stands towering on the lake front, a 
creation of Gothic beauty, a monument 
to the genius which has enabled Ameri- 
can architecture to make out of the sky- 
scraper an original contribution to the 
progress of mankind. Man is a queer 
animal, a bundle of contradictions. What 
kink in his mind is it that permits him 
to produce at the same time and by the 
same process of energy such a mean 
specimen of the art of printing and such 
a noble printing house? 

A short walk from this modern print- 
ing house, on the same lake front and on 
the same avenue (which Chicagoans are 
steadily making one of the splendid 
boulevards of the world), is the Art 
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Museum. This temple of beauty is de- 
servedly beginning to supplant the Stock 
Yards as the visible token of Chicago’s 
intellectual life. In the spacious en- 
trance corridor stands, or rather sits, a 
figure of Voltaire, the king of satirists, 
cut in marble by the great French sculp- 
tor Houdon. The lean, drawn face of 
the brilliant Frenchman is illuminated by 
a half-suppressed smile, as if he had just 
read his morning copy of “the world’s 
greatest newspaper,” had then looked out 
on the cathedral-like pinnacles of its new 
building, and was recalling his pungent 
satires of human folly, which touched 
the intellectual hypocrites of his time on 
the quick and stirred the laughter of all 
Europe. 

I never pass through Chicago without 
paying a visit, however brief, to the Art 
Museum. This morning I had two hours 
and a half between the arrival of my 
train from Glacier Park, in western 
Montana, and the departure of my train 
for New York. Part of that time was 
spent in breakfasting, for not even the 
most zxsthetically minded man can enjoy 
pictures in a breakfastless state. More- 
over, my breakfast, served in a capital 
Fred Harvey restaurant in the splendid 
new Union Station, was a work of art in 
itself. I suppose more railroad genius 
centers in and radiates from Chicago 
than any other city in the world can 
supply. Why can’t these railroad execu- 
tives do something to make the news- 
papers rise to the standards of taste and 
intelligence set by their dining-cars and 
limited trains and railway stations? 

But let me hurry to the Art Museum. 
Only an art student can afford the time 
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to make a thorough study of collections 
of sculpture and pictures. The passing 
traveler ought to have two or three pic- 
tures, or even one, which he wishes to 
see, and, having seen them, continue on 
his way without confusing his eyes and 
mind with whole rooms full of canvases. 
Thus in London, if I have twenty min- 
utes to spare, I drop into the National 
Gallery to see Turner’s “Rain, Steam, 
and Speed”—a railway train rushing over 
a great viaduct on a stormy day. No 
picture I know so vividly portrays the 
poetry of motion or the romance of rail- 
road engineering and operation. So at 
the Chicago Art Museum, just glancing 
at the priceless head of a girl by Rem- 
brandt, the quiet landscapes of Cazin, the 
immortal farm pictures of Millet, the 
unique ‘“‘Passamaquoddy Bay” by George 
Inness, Brangwyn’s ruddy and mus- 


cular “Pilots,” Paul Dougherty’s stern 
and somber “Storm Quiet,” the ethereal 
and yet material “Brooklyn Bridge” by 
Henry Ranger, and Charles Hawthorne’s 
rugged “Portrait of Polasse,” I go at 
once to the room containing the Monets. 

Monet is the greatest of the moderns 
in producing the optical effects of light 
through the medium of paint. I have a 
peculiar affection for Monet, because 
twenty-five or thirty years ago he taught 
me to see the amazing streaks of color 
on a spring hillside—a beauty to which 
I had been before then almost blind. But 
it is not his gardens and hillsides that 
attract me to the Monet room. It is 
the three fine examples of his Thames 
series, especially his Waterloo Bridge, 
which, with its red and yellow busses 
rolling over it, emerges from a London 
fog as one gazes at the canvas. 
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The story goes that about twenty-five 
years ago Monet, exhausted by his work, 
determined to take a vacation in some spot 
where he would not be tempted to put a 
brush io canvas. He chose London. But 
when he got there, he found the foggy 
Thames, with its bridges and its massive 
Parliament House at Westminster, most 
seductive in its problems of light and 
color. So, hastily buying a painter’s out- 
fit, he began his studies which resulted 
in his notable “Thames Series” of pic- 
tures. Even soot and fog become beau- 
tiful under the hands of a master painter. 

Some day some American Monet will 
do with the Chicago lake front what the 
French Monet has done with the dingy 
and muddy Thames. For there is real 
beauty to be found in Chicago. 


The Manhattan Limited, 
En Route to New York, 
July 24, 1925. 


Arms and the Man 


Correspondence from the Arms Traffic Conference 


By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


T the Arms Traffic Conference at 
A Geneva forty-five nations were 
represented. Among them four 

were non-members of the League of Na- 


tions—namely, the United States of 
America, Germany, Turkey, and Egypt. 


Personnel 


A* the head of our American delega- 
tion was one of our best-known 
public men, Theodore Burton. His ser- 
vice in the House and Senate at Wash- 
ington has been very distinguished. As 
a member of the Debts Commission his 
influence has been particularly notable. 
His was also the initiative behind the 
recent resolution favoring our entrance 
into the World Court. He has long been 
the chief American representative at 
the meetings of the Interparliamentary 
Union. I have known him for forty 
years, and have often tested his cyclo- 
pedic knowledge. 

By his side one saw an alert, attentive 
younger man, Hugh Gibson, our second 
delegate and Minister to Switzerland, 
one of the most brilliant examples of 
how the merit system works on the 
rounds of the diplomatic ladder. One 
day I expect to see Mr. Gibson Am- 
bassador at London or Paris. 

Our other delegates were General 
Ruggles, Rear-Admiral Long, and Mr. 
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Allen Dulles, of the State Department. 
There were also military and naval and 
other experts. Indeed, in looking over 
the list of the various delegations, I was 
struck by the large number of army and 
navy officers, including such eminent 
authorities as, for instance, the French 
Colonel Requin and the English Admiral 
Aubrey Smith; it has been a privilege to 
talk with them. 

Count Carton de Wiart, former Bel- 
gian Premier, has been President of the 
Conference. He has presided ably. 


Ex portation 


_— of all, arms were classified. For 
instance, there are arms serving ex- 
clusively war purposes. There are also 
arms which can eventually be utilized 
for war. 

It was then necessary for the Confer- 
ence to declare how it would organize 
international control. The Conference 
agreed that exportation of arms, muni- 
tions, and war material should be pro- 
hibited except to governments already 
regularly recognized by the exporting 
countries. 

It was also necessary to define the con- 
ditions under which the forthcoming 
convention would be suspended in time 
of war. 

The ease with which the commerce in 


arms is carried on greatly increases the 
chances of war, especially in the back- 
ward countries. Hence it was desirable 
to define certain territorial and also 
maritime zones, the maritime region com- 
prising the Red Sea, the Gulf of 
Aden, the Persian Gulf, and the Sea of 
Oman. 

As to the last named, General Habo- 
bila Kahn, the Persian representative, 
protested vigorously. I heard Sir Percy 
Cox declare that if the Persian demand 
were admitted, India would not sign the 
convention. Because of the incessant 
conflicts on the Indian and Afghanistan 
frontiers, this was really less directed 
against Persia than against Afghan- 
istan. The British won. Habobila 
then rose for the last time and declared 
that the action constituted an assault on 
Persian sovereignty. He left the hall and 
the Persian delegation retired from the 
Conference. In their opinion, a country 
whose independence is six thousand 
years old must be treated on a plane of 
equality with other states. 

As in the Opium Conference, so in 
this, an American suggestion proved a 
chief feature. In both cases it was the 
same—namely, the institution of a cen- 
tral international committee, acting inde- 
pendently, to collect and periodically to 
publish statistics concerning the expor- 
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tation of arms, munitions, and war ma- 
terial. 


Other Matters 


O' course the Conference pronounced 
itself on the question of licenses 
and their publication. In this the atti- 
tude of our own delegation was signifi- 
cant. I heard Mr. Burton tell the Con- 
ference that the American Government 
and the American Nation would be 
sorely disappointed by any convention 
which did not contain simple and ample 
provisions concerning the publicity to be 
given to these licenses. Amid the atten- 
tion due to such a statement, the speaker 
declared that we of America were ready 
to sign a convention obliging all nations 
to publish full statistics concerning their 
arms traffic. 

The non-producing countries complain 
of their inferiority in relation to the 
producers, who, escaping publicity, can 
manufacture without either control or 
limit. It was a pleasure then to note the 
surprised and delighted faces of the dele- 
gates from the non-producing countries 
when Mr. Burton remarked that the 


United States was prepared to publish 
full statistics, not only as to traffic, but 
as to American manufacture of arms. 
The most-talked-of subject during the 
Conference was that of chemical warfare. 
On the very first day, to the great pride 
of us all, Mr. Burton proposed the pro- 
hibition of all use of asphyxiating gases 
and of toxic substances utilized for war. 
This motion was immediately seconded 
by the heads of the Japanese, French, 
Brazilian’ Polish, Italian, Chinese, and 
other delegations, and went through in 
the end “with a whoop,” as did the sub- 
sequent and most valuable motion of 
the Polish delegation prohibiting all 
methods of bacteriological warfare. 


Russta Won't Play 


HE Soviet Government had been in- 
vited to participate in the Confer- 
ence. It declined. - 

In view of Russia’s abstention, the 
Conference properly decided that until 
she submitted to the terms of the con- 
vention the border states—Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Poland, Rumania, and 
the rest—should be freed from obligation 
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to publish their figures concerning im- 
portation and exportation of arms. 


Conclusion 


ire only with trafic, the Arms 
Traffic Conference goes only half 
the distance required to reach a more 
practical disarmament. A _ resolution, 
therefore, was inserted in the final act 
of the Conference, declaring that the 
governments represented hold themselves 
ready to examine as soon as possible the 
international aspects of the manufacture 
of arms, munitions, and war material. 
The first step towards reduction of 
armament has really been taken, despite 
croakers who think the Conference just 
closed too puerile and not flat-footed 
enough. It was high time for that first 
step, for last year, so I learn, the five 
Great Powers spent more than $1,830,- 
000,000 on armaments. , 
Two present events give point to the 
Conference—the troubles in China and 
the Riff rebellion. Such affairs will be 
less liable to happen if the convention 
signed to-day be duly ratified and thus 
clandestine supply be properly checked. 


Geneva, Switzerland, 


Wanted—A Coal Strike 


By WILLIAM P. HELM, JR. 


A telling analysis of the conflicting interests which may unite to bring 
about a war paid for by the public 


r NHERE is need for a coal strike. 
Not on the part of the public, 
which inevitably will pay through 

the nose, nor yet on the part of the an- 

thracite end of the industry. That is 
clouted front and back by pyramided 
wages and competition of cheaper fuels. 

The need comes from the main body of 

the industry, the great bituminous part 

of it, now facing bankruptcy and disso- 
lution. 

Hence, in all likelihood, there will be a 
coal strike, Nation-wide and embracing 
both the anthracite and bituminous 
fields. Never was stage more skillfully 
set for the entrance of the star than the 
industrial stage is set to-day for the call- 
ing of a coal strike. The plot of melo- 
drama never led more swiftly to stirring 
climax than are leading now the develop- 
ments within the coal industry toward 
the grand crash—the cessation of labor 
on or before September 1. 

Indeed, the cue already has been 
spoken by the miners’ President, John 
L. Lewis. 

“It may be necessary later on,” he 
said on June 30, at Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, “to authorize a National shutdown 


of the mines of this country while the 
Government and the coal operators and 
the representatives of the mine workers 
discuss whether the Jacksonville agree- 
ment is going to be carried out.” 


She Jacksonville agreement continues 
the present bituminous wage scale 
until March 31, 1927. Under its benefi- 
cent terms, non-union soft coal, mainly 
from West Virginia, has run away with 
competitive union markets. Non-union 
mines have wrought overtime—and cut 
one another’s throats. Union mines have 
closed down. Hundreds upon hundreds 
of them are boarded up, unable to com- 
pete with near-by non-union coal pro- 
duced at wages one-third less than the 
union scale. 

And hundreds of thousands of union 
miners have come to the brink of starva- 
tion through idleness in the soft-coal 
fields; great railroads have run at a loss; 
banks have closed down; and scores of 
big operators have gone into bankruptcy. 
Gaunt ruin, specter-like, treads competi- 
tive union fields. There is no market for 
union coal where non-union coal has 
competitive freight rates. 


Into this millpond of scum-coated 
stagnation hurl the boulder of a strike, 
and what will happen? Will not the 
waters seethe and churn in activity? Will 
not the scum temporarily be swept away, 
at least over a portion of the surface? 

Inevitably. The calling of a strike 
would be a life-saver to the union soft- 
coal fields. Not during the strike, of 
course, for they would be wholly idle— 
as idle as many of them are to-day—but 
after the strike, when work is resumed, 
as it inevitably will be in time. What 
then? 

Will not the boards at those idle mines 
come lumbering down? Will not the 
rust of inactive months be frictioned 
away by the stir of a new activity? Will 
not the mining hosts, accustomed now to 
long inaction, pour through those holes 
in the hills and down among the cobwebs 
of now idle shafts? 

There will be a market then for union 
coal. If the strike is a long one, so much 
the better from the union operator’s 
view-point, for the demand will be 
greater and the prices stiffer. A five or 
six months’ strike (and it is altogether 
among the possibilities) would create 
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such a demand for coal that in satisfy- 
ing it union mines, demanding the high- 
est price the traffic will bear, could re- 
coup in large measure their previous 
losses during a year or more of unprece- 
dented disaster. 

What else can save the industry or 
give it even temporary relief? To con- 
tinue existing conditions is to continue 
existing bankruptcy and depression, even 
to heighten them. Without a tonic such 
as a strike, what will be the plight of 
the union mine: next winter? The same, 
of course, as it was last winter—if he 
can keep soul and body on communicat- 
ing terms. And it seems hardly humanly 
possible for union miners to live through 
another such winter as the past one. 

Thus the calling of a strike would pro- 
vide, first, a period of inactivity, which 
cannot be much more acute than the 
present situation; and, secondly, a pe- 
riod of demand, during which coal prices 
would soar to the point where union op- 
eration would be extremely profitable for 
a time. And after that time would fol- 
low, of course, another period of depres- 
sion, for demand would tread the line of 
lowest prices and ultimately non-union 
coal again would dominate competitive 
markets. 


i a second strike would then be not 
so far away, for the Jacksonville 
agreement expires March 31, 1927. And 
if the first strike is ended, as was the last 
one, by continuing the present wage 
scale, the problem of wages still would 
remain unsettled. That would come up 
for argument and controversy some time 
in February of 1927. And thereby an- 
other artificial stimulant would be given 
the industry out of the public’s pocket- 
book. 

Non-union coal, mined to capacity, 
cannot supply the Nation’s needs during 
a strike. The non-union fields can pro- 
duce approximately 5,000,000 tons of 
soft coal a week. Home fires and those 
of industry burn from 8,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 tons a week. The 3,000,000 to 
5,000,000 tons not supplied by non-union 
mines must come from stock piles built 
up during times of surplus coal. 

In the past there have been, on occa- 
sion, huge stock piles built up in this 
manner. When the Armistice was de- 
clared, American coal consumers had 
accumulated more than 60,000,000 tons 
in their storage facilities. Again, when 
the great strike of 1922 was called in the 
soft-coal fields another 60,000,000-ton 
stock pile had been accumulated. 

That stock pile was drawn on to meet 
the deficiency between non-union capac- 
ity and National demand, and it lasted 
the Nation about five months. At first 
the strike was not felt, but toward the 
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end there was acute suffering among in- 
dustries whose stocks had been ex- 
hausted. And when coal mining was re- 
sumed the public fought for coal and 
paid a premium estimated at $100,000,- 
000 a month for virtually all union coal 
mined. 

That situation lasted between three 
and four months during the latter part 
of 1922. Union operators then were 
paying the same wage scale as they had 
been paying the year before, for the men 
went back to work at the same wages, 
but those same operators, with the same 
producing costs, obtained from $2 to $4 
a ton more for their coal than they had 
obtained on corresponding dates a year 
before. 

In other words, the public paid for the 
strike, the operators made handsome 
profits, the miners got steady employ- 
ment—for a time+—and the industry 
temporarily took on new life. 


bere the situation is almost exactly 
parallel, except that the projected 
strike would be called on the edge of win- 
ter approaching instead of winter depart- 
ing, as in 1922. Bgth then and now the 
industry needed a stimulant. . It got its 
bootleg then, andthe overwhelming 
chances are that it will get it again dur- 
ing the course of the next few months. 

Men fighting for life are not overnice 
in their observance of the conventions, 
nor are industries. ; To-day the coal in- 
dustry is fighting for its life. At least 
the unionized bituminous industry is. 
Any reasonably plausible pretext will 
serve for a strike when it is so badly 
needed. That is not intended, however, 
to intimate that Mr. Lewis is seeking a 
pretext to call a bituminous strike. 

Not at all. Mry Lewis is in a leaky 
boat far from shore’and with a high sea 
running. He is an intelligent, honest 
man with brilliant ability to bring his 
craft in. Personally he is far more 
scrupulous than some of the coal opera- 
tors now seeking to nullify the Jackson- 
ville agreement. Mr. Lewis has held his 
men to the line of honor and integrity in 
their dealings when to hold them cost 
him and them dearly. 

This writer, for one, is convinced that 
Mr. Lewis will hold his following now 
—a following that is childlike in its faith 
and unswerving loyalty—to the line of 
what he regards as strict integrity. Per- 
sonally, Mr. Lewis probably would scorn 
any other course._ He probably has con- 
vinced himself that he would be wholly 
justified in calling a bituminous strike. 
By his own process of reasoning he has 
reached the point, in all probability, 
where he thoroughly believes that a Na- 
tion-wide strike call is altogether justi- 
fied. 

But even if he had not so high a sense 
of business fairness, the makings of a 
strike are all at hand, the need is urgent, 
and there is lacking only the pretext. 
And that, it will be recalled, is all Ger- 


many needed to start a World War.. 
In the present situation, the anthra- 
cite industry is under the focus of im- 
mediate developments. It is in the un- 
happy and false position of seeming to 
be the cause of impending cataclysm 
throughout the entire industry. In re- 
ality, however, anthracite’s problems, 
alone and detached from those of bi- 
tuminous, are not insuperable. They 
could be solved without calling in a mas- 
ter mind if representatives of the oper- 
ators and the men were to get together 
aroun! the conference table in a fair 
spirit of yive and take. 

Belcw the surface of the anthracite 
workers’ demands, palpably made for 
bargaining purposes, lies one real desire: 
to continue the present wage scale. All 
else is subordinate. And while the an- 
thracite operators may splutter and grow 
red in the face over the taking of this 
medicine, it probably isn’t so bitter or 
so violent as they profess to believe. 

Have you heard of any big anthracite 
companies going into bankruptcy lately? 
I haven’t. Competition from other fuels 
undoubtedly has hurt to a degree, but 
dividends still are being paid. To con- 
tinue the present wage scale in the com- 
pact, thoroughly unionized anthracite in- 
dustry is to continue present fairly satis- 
factory conditions. 

Divorced from bituminous, anthracite 
probably could work out its differences 
along these lines and enjoy another two- 
year period of fair prosperity. But marry 
the twain, and bituminous moves in and 
takes charge. Its troubles become an- 
thracite’s, and: the fat is.in the fire. 

In his own skillful, plausible way Mr. 
Lewis now is seeking, with pious and 
honest intent, to perform the marriage 
ceremony. If he succeeds, as he prob- 
ably will, the public will pay the or- 
chestra, and the caterer at the wedding 
breakfast to boot. 


HE other day—some weeks before the 

possibility of a bituminous strike be- 
came public knowledge—I met an ac- 
quaintance who is trying to make a living 
by selling bituminous coal. He is not 
an operator, for he owns no mines, but 
is what the trade knows as a jobber. At 
one time he did a splendid volume of 
business, but lately times have been hard 
in his line and his office has shriveled 
from the dimensions of a suite to the 
space under his hat. 

When I called his attention to the 
manner in which the industrial stage is 
being set for a soft-coal strike, a new 
light came into his eve. That was a pos- 
sibility that hadn’t happened to cross 
the path of his imagination. A look of 
hope crossed his face and he beckoned to 
his dozing enthusiasm. 

“Great Scott!” he exclaimed, and whis- 
tled. “I hope you’re right. It’s the best 
news I’ve heard for a year.” 

Is there any reason why the entire 
unionized bituminous industry should 
feel otherwise? 
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Mizpah 
By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
W* that have journeyed so long as one, When you are off on the mountain track 
Free of the hills and dales, Riding the nut-brown mare, 
Take up our burdens at rise of sun I shall be up on the comet’s back, 
To follow diverging trails. ' Grasping his golden hair. 
Lonely our wanderings, lonely, too, You will be tramping to Arden Lake 
Our halts and our camps will be, Or climbing Katahdin soon; 
But all shall be comely and well with you, Far and beyond goes the path I take 
All shall be well with me. And curves behind the moon. 
When you are poised on the granite scar But I’ll be your guide, as I’ve always been, 
To cast where the salmon play, When you come from the land of men; 
I shall be stepping from star to star I'll carry your pack, I'll lead you in, 
Fishing the Milky Way. I'll build your fire again. 
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“Memoirs"—A Club F ire—And a Poet 


A London Literary Letter by C. LEWIS HIND 


OSSIBLY only people over fifty 
P years of age read biography and 
autobiography. Youth is avid for 
personal experiences; but in middle age 
we begin to attune ourselves to enjoy 
other people’s experiences. For the solid 
two hours between an early tea and a 
late dinner, and before a club fire, give 
me a volume of memoirs, either bio- 
graphical or autobiographical, not for 
review—oh, no! that would spoil the 
enjoyment—just to dip into and rumi- 
nate over. What a relief it is in a world 
of hearsay to read an actual letter or an 
actual document! And how the man 
who has turned fifty likes, with some 
chagrin, to compare his own life with the 
life of the notability he is reading about! 
You have noticed I have suggested 
that the place for this enjoyment is be- 
fore a club fire. The reason is obvious. 
There has been such a rush of memoirs 
this season, and the price at which they 
are published is so high, that I could 
spend a week’s income on those I wish 
to scan. So I, and others, write down 
the titles of the memoirs we want, and 
the club librarian sees that they are pro- 
cured from the circulating library. It is 
modern memoirs that one desires for this 
two hours’ idling before the club fire, not 
the classics. The classics of biography 
are rather for bedside reading—such 
well-thumbed friends as Boswell’s “John- 
son,” Carlyle’s “Sterling,” and Hogg’s 
“Shelley.” In those books one reads 
every word; but no power on earth could 
make me read every word of Sir Sidney 
Lee’s “Life of King Edward VII.” There 
are pages in it that fascinate, for the 
book tells the story of his sixty years as 
Prince of Wales, and, although I pre- 
sume that the author has not told every- 
thing, there is enough to make one feel 
that one is sharing in high history. Once 
only did I draw near to King Edward 
VII when he was Prince of Wales. He 
had a passion for visiting fires. The 
London Brigade had instructions to in- 
form him when there was a great out- 
break. Such an occasion was the con- 
flagration in Cheapside about 1885. I 
was there in a reportorial capacity, and 
met his Royal Highness, very hot, very 
tired, standing at a height on a charred 
landing. He called for a tankard of 
stout, and I had the pleasure of seeing 
the royal throat assimilate it in two 
pulls. It showed me that a prince is 
quite human if divinity does hedge him. 
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Other memoirs that I have scanned, 
or purpose scanning, before the club fire 
are “Places and Persons,” by Mrs. As- 
quith, now Lady Oxford. Of this lively 
book one reviewer has remarked: “Her 
impressions of America are not valuable; 
and she displays almost a prima donna’s 
delight in the panegyrics of the Press.” 

Also Sir Squire Bancroft’s “Empty 
Chairs,” signifying the friends who have 
died during the eighty years of this fa- 
mous actor’s life. Sir Squire is still a 
courtier. Of Ellen Terry he writes: 
“Such a very pretty voice—one of the 
most silvery voices I have ever heard 
from any woman except the late Queen 
Victoria, whose voice was like a silver 
stream flowing over golden stones.” 

Also “A Player Under Three Reigns,” 
by Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, who 
is probably the finest Hamlet that the 
stage has known. I shall never forget 
the way he spoke the last words of 
Hamlet—“The rest is _ silence”—-seat- 
ed, with closing eyes, uttering them with 
a sigh as he passes into the unknown. 
John Barrymore gave them standing, 
defiantly, in the mood, I suppose, of 
Browning when he greeted “the unseen 
with a cheer.” 

Also “The Passing Hour,” by W. L. 
Courtney, an Oxford don who became a 
bohemian; or, rather, he was invited by 
the proprietor of the “Daily Telegraph” 
to leave Oxford, the home of Lost 
Causes, and become a dominant figure in 
Fleet Street. 

Also “John Keats,” by Amy Lowell, 
and “The Life and Letters of George 
Wyndham,” by J. W. Mackail and Guy 
Wyndham, each in two volumes, each 
appallingly long, and yet, over the club 
fire in that leisurely two hours, I do not 
find them too long. There is an art in 
picking and scanning which the years 
and the multitude of books have taught 
me. 

And I am going to read again the 
modest, touching biography of the poet 
Rupert Brooke, which was published a 
year or so ago. Because there has just 
been unveiled at the corner of the Ad- 
miralty Office on the Horse Guards 
Parade a memorial to the officers and 
men of the Royal Naval Brigade who 
fell in the Great War. Rupert Brooke 
was one of them. The memorial is in 
the form of a fountain—very beautiful. 
It was designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
our most distinguished architect, de- 


signer of the Cenotaph in Whitehall, 
certainly the most satisfying war monu- 
ment ever produced. 

On the base of the Royal Naval Divis- 
ion Fountain these lines by Rupert 
Brooke are inscribed. Passers-by stop 
to read them. The young poet, gone so 
early, tastes immortality. 


Blow out, you bugles, over the rich 


Dead! 
There’s none of these so lonely and 
poor of old, 
But, dying, has made us rarer gifts 
than gold. 
These laid the world away; poured out 
the red 
Sweet wine of youth; gave up the 
years to be 
Of work and joy, and that unhoped 


serene 
That men call age; and those who 
would have been 
Their sons, they gave, their immor- 
tality. 

“The Order of Service contained his 
famous sonnet, which I must also quote. 
It has brought consolation—even joy— 
to thousands. 


If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign 


field 

That is forever England. There shall 
be 

In that rich earth a richer dust con- 
cealed; 


A dust whom England bore, shaped, 
made aware, 

Gave, once, her flowers to love, her 
ways to roam, 

A body of England’s, breathing Eng- 
lish air, 

Washed by the rivers, blessed by suns 
of home. 

And think, this heart, all evil shed 
away, 

A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 

Gives somewhere back the thoughts 
by England given; 

Her -sights and sounds; dreams happy 
as her day; 

And laughter, learnt of friends; and 
gentleness, 

In hearts at peace, under an English 
heaven. 


Mr. Winston Churchill was the chief 
speaker at the Memorial Service. He 
surpassed himself. Much moved, tear- 
fully eloquent, he delivered the speech 
of his life. His Budget speech is being 
attacked and torn. “On his Rupert 
Brooke speech there is only one comment 
Amen. 
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By GEORGE MARVIN 


Nuestra Senora de Los Angeles 


The Magic Mecca of Southern California 


* A Ville magique—La Métropole 
/ du Pacific—Le second Port des 
Etats-Unis!” So does the jour- 
nal of the Belgian Chamber of Com- 
merce in Brussels describe Los Angeles, 
and the descriptive French phrases are 
not exaggerations. It is a magic city, the 
metropolis of the American Pacific lit- 
toral, and it is one of the four or five 
“second largest ports” in the United 
States. It is also a state of mind. Most 
of the population of the Golden State 
are Californiacs rather than Californians, 
but the “Angelenos” can’t even see the 
rest of California outside of Los Angeles 
County. If any other municipality hap- 
pens to intrude in the conversation, their 
eyes either soften with pity, harden with 
protest, or glaze with polite boredom. A 
crushing burden of proof rests upon the 
resident of any other town whose wan- 
dering leads him as a transient to this 
American mecca. “Our Lady of the 
Angels” is a tyrant blindly worshiped by 
her million resident subjects. 


The “magic” of the city produces the 
mania of its inhabitants. It is a kind of 
mental elephantiasis, a dementia quanti- 
tativa, an insanity of size. Life in Los 
Angeles is one long boost. Your An- 
geleno slumbers not nor sleeps. He 
“develops.” The residential purlieus of 
the magic city, the bristling woods of 
oil fields, the man-made harbor twenty- 
six miles away at San Pedro but incor- 
porated within the city limits by a shoe- 
string gerrymander, the water system 
from the high Sierras, the power plants, 
the churches, and the schools are all 
“developments.” In “Our Lady of the 
Angels” you don’t plan or build or 
create or dream; you develop. 

And the development of this new 
metropolis of the Pacific coast is extraor- 
dinary, incredible, magical. Its literature 
is an incantation. Its figures are stun- 
ning. Let our enthusiastic Belgian say 
it from his so distant Brussels in his so 
perfect French here literally translated. 
At least his perspective should be just: 


“Tf one wanted to seek,” he writes 
idiomatically, “an example to demon- 
strate in a most peremptory fashion 
that which perseverance and steadfast 
faith (Vinébranlable foi) are able to 
accomplish in the destiny, it is with- 
out doubt Los Angeles that one would 
cite; because its rapid transformation 
from the little village, which she was. 
only a few years ago, to a metropolis, 
maritime, industrial, and commercial, 
constitutes one supreme phenomenon 
which she has realized thanks to the 
indomitable energy and the spirit of 
enterprise of her people—(grdce a 
Vindomptable énergie et lVesprit d’en- 
treprise de sa population.)” 


The Angelenos never pray for some 
power the gift to give them thus to see 
themselves. They clearly see themselves 
as others like this ardent Belgian see 
them—and then some. They freely ad- 
mit the “indomitable energy,” the “spirit 
of enterprise,” the “immovable faith.” 
They acknowledge without embarrass- 
ment that they are the peremptory ex- 

















San Pedro, the harbor of Los Angeles, showing the breakwater, dredged anchorages and berthing places, new 


warehouses and docks, and the new shipping community growing up around the terminal facilities. 


This is an 


- infant harbor, but southern California expects it soon to rival San Francisco in tonnage entered and cleared 
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ample of destiny; in terms maritime, 
industrial, and commercial they concede 
their supreme phenomenality. These 
things are food and drink and the breath 
in their nostrils. Of such is the king- 
dom of their Angelican heaven. 

And the worst of it is—or the best, as 
you will—that it is all true, even the 
“second largest port in the United 
States,” for doesn’t the Shipping Board 
tell you so? To the visiting layman the 
neat and antiseptic haven at San Pedro 
looks very new and untried and, by con- 
trast with Philadelphia, Boston, New 
Orleans, or Seattle, sparsely tenanted 
with the myriad spars and funnels and 
gangways, the smoke, confusion, cargoes, 
bustle, and general Wanderlust that be- 
token big businesses in great waters. But 
there are the figures. In “tonnage han- 
dled” Los Angeles appears, sure enough, 
second on the list, with Philadelphia by 
a big drop coming third and New Or- 
leans fourth. Here is something for 
other chambers of commerce to think 
about; though, to be sure, most of the 
“tonnage” is “handled” from the largest 
oil-producing territory in the United 
States directly onto tankers. Los An- 
geles handles an awful lot of outgoing oil 
and incoming lumber and carries on a 
tremendous intercoastal and coastwise 
traffic. A lingering loyalty*for old New 
Orleans, old Boston, and old Philadel- 
phia prompted enough research to fortify 
the mistress of the Mississippi, previ- 
ously chronicled in this series as “the 


In the ‘‘ residential purlieus of the magic city ” 


second largest port,” and the Atlantic 
ports securely in their relative positions 
on the basis of “water-borne foreign 
commerce.” On this list, also supplied 
by the supposedly neutral Shipping 
Board, twenty other ports appear ahead 
of Los Angeles, which occupied the 
twenty-first place. After reading it one 
began to entertain again some lingering 
hopes for the forlorn remainder of the 
United States’ maritime interests lying 
outside the city and county of Los 
Angeles. Even in the hinterland while 
there’s life there’s hope. 

But how do the Angelenos get that 
way? Why is this southern Californian 
city a mecca for moving pictures, mov- 
ing motor cars, moving people? Why 
does Nuestra Sefiora exercise her allure 
over the rest of her own State, the re- 
maining forty-seven States, Latin Amer- 
ica, much of foolish Europe, and a little 
of the wiser Orient? Why live in Los 
Angeles, anyhow? 

Well, in the first place, because it’s 
easier; and mankind ever since being 
fired out of the Garden of Eden has been 
seeking the easiest way back in. There’s 
no wintry negativity about southern 
California, no negativity of any kind 
about Los Angeles. That fiber-making 
ingredient in life which consists in over- 
coming is here reduced to a mortal mini- 
mum. The earth welcomes you, the 
skies smile eternally upon you, the cli- 
mate embraces you. According to the 
Angeleno philosophy of life, the only 


thing left to look forward to is Valhalla 
—or Gehenna. Terrestrially everything 
desirable is rounded up in their own 
county or may be easily reached by 
motor transportation in some near-by 
“development” like the snowy Sierras or 
the strands of the Pacific; the only com- 
modity to be hoped for is more. And 
only eternity can supply that in un- 
limited quantities. Los Angeles has 
enough climate to sell, and its salesmen 
always make the point that here you can 
do anything you want to do, everything, 
all the year round. You don’t have to 
wait for anything. The leaves don’t fall, 
the grass stays green, and the Weather 
Bureau is hauled in to assure you that 
you can never here be either too hot or 
too cold. There are the figures. No 
one here need solace a sad heart or for- 
tify a fainting spirit with “if winter 
comes, can spring be far behind?” 

All right, it’s easier. But there are 
other compelling advantages. It’s more 
convenient. Within a high-powered mo- 
tor hour or two from Hollywood—Holly- 
wood is in Los Angeles, not Los Angeles 
in Hollywood—the demigods who “di- 
rect” our thoughts and aspirations and 
desires and determine our styles from 
hair to hosiery through their standardi- 
zation of human affairs on the screen can 
“locate” the hot sands of the Garden of 
Allah, the dunes of Scotland, the surf of 
Waikiki,. the snow-fields of Alaska and 
Hudson Bay, the “West” of Bill Hart, 
the patios of Spanish towns, and the 








(C) Keystone Photo Service, Los Angeles 


Tropical vegetation and snow-capped peaks qualify the monotony of the climate in southern Californi 
San Bernardino peaks are shown in a palm-fringed vista 
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coasts of Algeria. Why move around the 
world, say the moving-picture magnates, 
when you have the whole world right 
here in one place and all the year round. 
This is surely an important considera- 
tion, and partly accounts for the foun- 
dation here of the motion-picture capital 
of the world. Over eighty per cent of all 
the motion pictures made in the United 
States are produced in this locality and 
directed either in or from the 58 studios 
and by the 250 companies which are 
Hollywood. For the facsimiles of life it 
would be hard, if not impossible, to find 
any location more convenient than Los 
Angeles. “Every producer of motion 
pictures will eventually locate in Los 
Angeles,” say the Angelenos one and all 
in their own language. 

For the rest of life, that is not fake or 
facsimile, it is almost as convenient. 
Even without “registering” anything 
“vou may here,” if you are so disposed, 
“swim in the surf, loll for a time in 
a bathing-suit on a warm sandy beach, 
lunch underneath some shady palm, view 
a desert while the perspiration starts 
from every pore at the command of a 
fiery sun, and throw snowballs or to- 
boggan on a mountain-top all in one 
day.” (The italics are not ours, but 
those of the All Year Club of Los An- 
geles.) 

Aside from these obvious and compel- 
ling advantages of climate and conve- 
nience a picturesque and eloquent litera- 
ture explains innumerable others which 
are less obvious. Left to yourself, you 
would not know that this was an open 
shop for labor, that electric power was 
cheaper and more abundant here than 
elsewhere, that natural gas abounded to 
burn, that more than enough crystal 
water had been provided for the two 
million mark of population, that no such 
thing as a tenement-house exists in 
southern California, and no lot is sold to 
a homing tenant less than 150 by 50 feet 
in dimension. Left to yourself, you 
could not know the magic of the city’s 
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growth. Less than five years ago it had 
a population of 576,673. Now its people 
are conservatively estimated at one hun- 
dred thousand over a million. Coming 
up from behind on the wings of the 
morning, it has forged past San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle to become, by many 
hundreds of thousands, the largest city 
on the Pacific coast and the fifth in 
population in the entire United States. 
But left to yourself, what would you 
see with candid eyes and sense with per- 
ceptions unjaded by statistics? You 
would see an ugly city in a setting of 
rare beauty—the same kind of city that 
a hundred other American municipali- 
ties represent North and South and East 
and West—plus palm trees and roses all 
the year round. Impelled by the same 
forces that drive you and the other hu- 
man atoms along the streets of Chicago, 
you would encounter the same appalling 
congestion that blocks your every effort 
to get anywhere in New York. You 
would find flat suburban areas of dull 
sameness merging into sporadic oil fields 
of derricks clustered so thick as to re- 
semble fire-devastated forests and dis- 
tricted with strident real estate “develop- 
ments” which had taken advantage of 
every vacant space to urge their claims. 
The statement that Los Angeles imports 
more lumber than any other port must 
be true, judging by the miles and miles, 
the acres upon acres, of billboards and 
advertising frameworks which line all the 
highways, climb the hills, blot the beauty 
of valley and stream, and profane the 
sky. The insistence of an apparently 
universal and colossal and interminable 
effort to sell something is one of the most 
impressive features of the city and the 
county of Los Angeles. The entire com- 
munity appears in all its various “de- 
velopments” to be, in its own language, 
absorbed in “selling the world on itself.” 
Los Angeles needs no boost. Any 
outside voice would never be heard in 
the inside clamor. It has already 
boosted itself into a momentum too great 


to heed the cheers of the bystanders. On 
the other hand, no community so de- 
voted, so dedicated to its own future, 
deserves a knock. It would not feel a 
knock. It has convinced itself and it 
continues to convince the migratory 
thousands who annually swell its census 
figures. The largest Chamber of Com- 
merce in the world, with a membership 
of over 12,000 and occupying the larg- 
est and most complete building of its 
commercial kind in the country, has 
done much to shape the past of the 
community, direct the various phases 
of its development, and determine its 
future. 

In its general industrial report this 
organization publishes an exceptionally 
clear and plausible presentation of the 
case for Los Angeles, a case which ap- 
parently admits of no argument. Read- 
ing it, marking it, learning it, and 
inwardly attempting to digest it, there 
seems to be no good reason left for the 
manufacturer, the shipping man, the 
employer of labor, the laborer himself, 
or the happiness seeker to remain wher- 
ever else he may be making the best of 
secondary conditions. To rehearse these 
findings or to reiterate these statements, 
reinforced as they are by figures and 
emphasized by well-drawn graphs, would 
not make very welcome reading outside 
of the county borders. It might tend to 
discourage the immediate neighbors, de- 
press dwellers in the Middle West, or 
prematurely deflate the Florida balloon. 
Either the rest of this United States of 
America must incontinently pull up 
stakes and trek to southern California or 
else reconcile themselves to exile. 

Size—concentration, congestion, “de- 
velopment” instead of growth; quantity 
production, quantity distribution, stand- 
ardization of things and thoughts. More, 
more, more—but whither? And why? 

“It is a small college,” said Daniel 
Webster of a snow and hardship be- 
leaguered New England community, “but 
there are those who love it.” 
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The fruit crop of southern California has been subordinated to the wealth of oil discovered deeper down in its fruitful soil 
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aly Our Merchant Aviation 


By LAURENCE LA TOURETTE DRIGGS 


America wonders why commercial aviation is still a thing of the future. 


One 


of the foremost students of aviation graphically explains why capital 
and business enterprises have fought shy of the air routes 


r | NHE anomalous position in which 
American aviation finds itself 
five years after the war is as 

puzzling to our own people as it is in- 
credible to our foreign competitors, 
whose best machines are beaten by us in 
every contest. We have won practically 
all the world records for performances of 
aircraft, yet we have made no progress 
in adapting this “swiftest mode of travel 
ever known” to the transportation of 
passengers and merchandise. 

An individual American gave the 
world this means of travel; other indi- 
vidual Americans have perfected the sev- 
eral types of aircraft until our machines 
fly faster, climb higher, carry heavier 
loads than any other nation’s machines. 
Our unique and recent possession of 
helium gas makes our lighter-than-air 
craft decidedly safer than other nations’ 
dirigibles. Helium will not burn nor ex- 
plode. Yet with all these brilliant ad- 
vantages the United States as a nation 
has neglected the development of air 
travel as an aid to our commerce, has 
ignored the economic advantages of 
building up a merchant aviation for our 
National defense, has failed to profit by 
the example set by the other Great Pow- 
ers of the world. 

In brief, our Government has not 
made our air common property. Com- 
mercial aviation will continue moribund 
until our air is declared a navigable 


stream. 

A FEW months after the close of the 
World War—the war in which 

airplanes first made an appearance—the 

president of one of our greatest express 

companies came forward with an inter- 

esting proposal. 

“I believe we can turn the war air- 
planes to an immediate practical use,” 
he began. “To start this movement my 
company will guarantee one dollar a 
pound for packages carried by airplane 
from New York to Chicago. Get your 
manufacturers together and form a com- 
pany. We will supply you with all the 
merchandise you can carry. It will be 
light in weight, but valuable. It is our 
opinion that a vast amount of such 
commodities will be disclosed as soon as 
your airplane service proves to be 
reliable. 


“The express companies fought the 
Parcels Post,” he went on in elaborating 
his idea, “but we soon found we were 
wrong. It helped us. It gave the public 
the idea of sending packages. Our busi- 
ness increased in spite of the cheaper 
service of the Government Parcels Post. 
So now we believe an immense reservoir 
of parcels lies waiting to be tapped by 
this more expensive but swifter airplane 
service. Bank paper in New York drawn 
on Chicago will save one day’s interest 
if it can leave New York after the banks 
close at four o’clock and be presented at 
the Chicago banks before nine o’clock 
the following morning. Expensive jew- 
els, drugs, furs, gifts, seeds, machine 
parts needed instantly—-unsuspected 
commodities will clamor for the quickest 
delivery possible. The express com- 
panies will aid their patrons by helping 
to provide such a service. I will guar- 
antee a paying service.” 

“There must be a catch in this some- 
where,” I challenged him. “What do 
the organizers of this merchant aviation 
have to guarantee?” 

“You must insure us against loss in 
transit and must guarantee your schedule 
of departures and arrivals,” he retorted, 
blandly. “If one of your airplanes falls 
into the Hudson River, you must have 
another machine there on the spot ready 
to transfer the cargo and carry it on to 
Chicago on schedule time.” 

Fair enough, this business proposal 
made five years ago! What still pre- 
vents its carrying out? What must be 
done to insure an airplane cargo and to 
secure its safe transportation between 
our American cities? 

The reason one can travel safely from 
New York to Chicago by rail in twenty 
hours is that some one has spent a vast 
amount of thought and labor upon laying 
the rails between these two places, im- 
proving the roadbed, boring tunnels 
through obstructing hills, building sta- 
tions and semaphore towers at suitable 
intervals with trained men at the sema- 
phore controls and telegraph keys. This 
preliminary preparation insures a con- 
stant watch upon the speeding ‘trains. 
Sometimes, despite all this organized 
watchfulness and preparation, an acci- 
dent occurs. Even then another train 
appears quickly on the spot to “carry 


out the schedule.” The expenditure of 
vast capital and the sympathetic interest 
of the Government has made it possible 
for the anxious traveler to reach Chicago 
in twenty hours. 

The hurried traveler can reach Chi- 
cago in five hours by airplane when a 
small part of this capital and Govern- 
mental sympathy is expended on air 
travel preparation. 

On the coast and along our navigable 
streams the Government erects light- 
houses and markings. The channels are 
kept clear at public expense. Wharfs 
and docks are maintained as landing- 
places for the ships of the sea. 


re of the air cannot undertake a 
safe and regular transportation be- 
tween our cities until similar essential con- 
veniences and safeguards are provided. 
First of all, the Government must con- 
trol the navigation of the air as it now 
controls the navigation of our waters. It 
must supervise the licensing of air pilots, 
incidentally attaching these air pilots to 
the military reserve for National defense. 
It must inspect all aircraft for airworthi- 
ness. It must lay down and enforce - 
“rules of the air” to safeguard travel. 
It must establish air lighthouses along 
air routes with emergency landing-fields 
at suitable intervals. It must enact laws 
fixing the liability for negligence in the 
air, criminal torts in air regardless of the 
particular State over which the tort is 
committed. It must protect itself against 
the steadily growing evil of smuggling by 
airplane across our borders. In other 
words, the Federal Government must 
control our National air service. 

Up to the present time no Government 
interest has been awakened. WNo capital 
will be invested in commercial aviation 
until the Government acts. 

As a matter of fact, the law of this 
country now presumes that the owner of 
land owns likewise the air above his 
land. If your neighbor stretches a tele- 
phone wire across your land, you can 
compel him to remove it. If a hunter 
shoots over your fence across your land, 
his bullets constitute a trespass against 
your rights. A farmer in Vermont plow- 
ing with a frisky team deep within his 
own acres, where he had a perfect right 
to plow with frisky horses, brought suit 
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against an aviator who flew overhead, 
frightening the horses and causing them 
to rear back and injure themselves 
against the sharp edge of the plow. The 
farmer recovered damages in the Ver- 
mont courts. 

The Vermont court would have dis- 
missed the action if the aviator had been 
in a motor boat pop-pop-popping his way 
up a navigable stream through this 
farmer’s pasture, unconsciously frighten- 
ing the horses. But the stream of air 
above our heads is not yet considered 
navigable by the laws of the United 
States. The United States air is still 
private property, notwithstanding the 
constant trespasses committed by every 
radio broadcasting station in the land. 

The aviator’s perplexities are worse 
confounded when he discovers that, while 
our Federal Government is silent upon 
this subject, so important to the launch- 
ing of our commercial aviation, the Leg- 
islatures of our forty-eight States are not 
so backward. 


wo State Legislatures have 
adopted laws governing the pass- 
ing of aircraft through their sovereign air 
and over their sovereign territory. Pilots 
must be licensed within that State. 
Toilets must be provided upon their air- 
craft along certain specified lines. Mon- 
key-wrenches must not be dropped over- 
board, nor other casual articles which 
perchance might damage pedestrians be- 
low. And, finally, all craft of the air 
must land before crossing the borders of 
one of our Southern States, to be in- 
spected and licensed at a fairly fat fee 
before flying over its fair surface. 
Truly, must each law-abiding aviator 
be also a Philadelphia lawyer if he un- 
dertakes to-day a cross-country flight. 
Federal laws, then, should clearly es- 
tablish the inter-State character of our 
commercial aviation before we become 
lost in a maze of local regulations. Un- 
der the Treaty of Versailles and the 
International Convention of 1919, the 
European Powers not only recognized 
this principle in their individual nations. 
but adopted it as applied to international 
flying. Aviation knows no boundaries 
once it gets aloft. National borders are 
crossed as blithely as are those of county 
or State. That an aircraft of a foreign 
nation flying over the border may be 
identified it is required to display its 
identification marks to the observant 
customs-house representatives on watch 
below. Each machine is marked by let- 
ters, three feet long, painted above and 
below the wings and along the sides of 
the fuselage. The first letter indicates 
the native country of the aircraft. Thus 
the letter F discloses to the observer be- 


low that the machine flying overhead is 
French. Three additional letters follow. 
F-M-L-O, for instance, tells the whole 
story. The observer turns to the list of 
French aircraft registered in his book. 
He runs his finger down the list until he 
finds the individual license for the owner 
and pilot of machine M-L-O. He enters 
the exact time and date, direction of 
flight, and other data in his log-book, 
and the fast-disappearing machine over- 
head has satisfied all international re- 
quirements. 

The United States of America was not 
a signatory of the Treaty of Versailles. 
We have not bound ourselves to adopt 
this facile method of welcoming foreign 
aircraft, nor of thus marking our own for 
identification. But, in spite of this 
aloofness, we were assigned the letter N 
as our national identification mark for 
aircraft. Great Britain has the letter G, 
Holland uses the letter H, etc. The 
combination of the three succeeding let- 
ters affords a large number of individ- 
ual identification marks—sufficient, no 
doubt, to satisfy the demand for years to 
come. 

In the absence of this precaution, we 
invite the unrestricted use of unidentified 
aircraft for smuggling contraband arti- 
cles across our borders, a practice that 
has undoubtedly grown to considerable 
proportions since the war. With the 
ability to rise from any field in Canada 
or Mexico loaded down with a valuable 
cargo of narcotics, to fly over our borders 
at any point desired, to land at a pre- 
arranged spot on this side, there to dis- 
pose of his supplies in perfect safety 
from apprehension, the air smuggler has 
come to be a desperate problem for our 
police. Paying duties at the Customs 
House has little attraction for the dis- 
honest man when this “open route” 
beckons him. Our laws against smug- 
gling will become a farce unless this 
popular means of evading them is 
checked. 


Bey Air Mail under the paternal eye 
of Postmaster-General New, himself a 
firm believer in American aviation, has 
shown the world what can be done even 
with wholly inadequate preparations for 
safety first. Mail now reaches San Fran- 
cisco from New York in thirty hours, in- 
stead of five days. This service has been 
operated even through entire wintry 
months with an exactness of scheduled 
departures and arrivals superior to that 
of any railioads in competition with it. 
During one stormy month of January the 
Air Mail reached Chicago from New 
York without one failure in its entire 
schedule, while but twenty per cent of 
the trains of one of our greatest railroads 
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arrived at Chicago on time during that 
month. 

Now another important stride has 
been taken to increase the efficiency of 
the Air Mail. Lighted night-flying air- 
ways are established from New York 
to Denver to accelerate the delivery of 
the daily mail from coast to coast, to 
lessen the hazards of flying. Emergency 
landing-fields are available every twenty- 
five miles along this route. 

However, twenty - five - miles - apart 
lighted fields are better than none at all, 
and there can be no reliable commercial 
service without these night-flying facili- 
ties. Thus the Post Office Department 
has accomplished the most important 
step since the war toward establishing 
commercial aviation in the United States. 


N understanding of this subject is in- 
complete without a knowledge of the 
important bearing of commercial aviation 
upon our National defense. In time of 
peace there is little public interest in 
preparations for- the possible future de- 
fense of the realm. But upon those 
officials responsible for this preparation 
against disaster there weighs a very 
alarming peril in this matter of our Na- 
tional aviation. It is the question as to 
whether our aircraft factories will sur- 
vive. Aircraft factories cannot be con- 
structed overnight. If war should sud- 
denly burst upon us, it is quite essential 
that this Nation should possess aircraft 
factories that are going concerns. At 
present they are kept from bankruptcy 
only by the inconsiderable orders from 
the War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment. <A healthy commercial demand 
for aircraft would remove this load of 
responsibility from the Government, and 
in addition would provide a growing air 
fleet that could be drawn into the de- 
fense of the Nation in time of necessity. 
For it is upon aircraft that the in- 
violability of any nation must henceforth 
depend. No hostile fleet can reach our 
shores against an adequate defense by 
aircraft. There is no sure defense 
against aircraft but aircraft. This state- 
ment was published in The Outlook be- 
fore we entered the Great War. It was 
ridiculed and attacked with much bit- 
terness by some of our ablest veterans of 
the artillery, who believed that planes. 
like birds, could be shot down; but the 
fact remains soundly established to-day 
that no array of land guns can stop all 
the attacking planes—the experienced 
war pilot wiil not admit it can stop one! 
But even one airplane winning through 
can wreak a fat revenge. 
Commercial aviation, a merchant air 
service, will add greatly to the conve- 
nience and to the prosperity of our peo- 
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ple. In the last analysis, it provides the 
cheapest and most efficient arm for Na- 
tional defense that can be devised. For’ 


it provides an abundance of airplanes 
with trained pilots ready for immediate 
service, and it presumes the constant 
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operation of American airplane factories 
—a situation upon which the safety‘ of 
this country hangs. 


The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 


A Dramatic Inventory 


Reviews by MONTROSE J. MOSES 


inson sounds throughout his new 

book on the “Playwrights of the 
New American Theatre.” The use of 
the word “new” is significant, because it 
emphasizes the fact that the playhouse 
has been changing during the last quar- 
ter of a century, and that the playwrights 
have been alive to the channels of free 
expression offered them—channels which 
were closed in the days when Clyde 
Fitch and Augustus Thomas were of the 
younger generation and under the firm 
grip of Charles Frohman. 

Determined to evaluate the American 
contribution to this new theater, Mr. 
Dickinson is almost painstaking in his 
endeavor to divorce the American ex- 
periment from any influence outside its 
own soil. He does not seem to be ham- 
pered by any necessity on his part to 
show that the present activity among 
playwrights in this country is attached 
to any previous endeavor among the 
playwrights of England and the Con- 
tinent. In fact, both in this book and in 
the anthology which he has recently 
edited with Professor Jack Crawford it 
is apparent that he believes that Amer- 
ica has far exceeded England in its sym- 
pathy toward the “new” forces and the 
“new” forms of modern dramaturgy. 
There was a time when we recognized 
not alone the novelty but the vitality of 
the Galsworthy school; when we longed 
for some impetus which would give us a 
body of plays similar in their realistic 
vividness to the Manchester school of 
dramatists; when we wondered, after 
seeing the ephemeral social doctrines of 
Charles Klein, if there would ever come 
a day when there would grow up in this 
country a body of social doctrine as 
productive of art expression as the Fa- 
bian Socialism, which gave us Shaw, 
Wells, Hilaire Belloc, and even Chester- 
ton. Nowhere in Mr. Dickinson’s survey 
of the new American dramatists can 
one discover that maybe we learned a 


I is a hopeful note that Mr. Dick- 





?Playwrights of the New American The- 
atre. 
millan Company, New York. 


By Thomas H. Dickinson. The Mac- 
$2.50. 


thing or two from the Manchester school, 
or the Birmingham experiment, or the 
provocative wit of Shaw. Our sense of 
locality, he believes, was something we 
found for ourselves, and our Lulu Voll- 
mers, our North Carolina playwrights, 
our ironies, came from sources near at 
home. 

It is true, surveying the drama of the 
past twenty-five years, that something has 
fallen upon the American theater. The old 
methods no longer satisfy us. Were we 
made discontent by the thralldom 
through which we were made to pass by 
the Theater Trust? Or were we not a little 
bit disconcerted by the glowing enthu- 
siasm of the art travelers abroad, who re- 
turned home with their palettes trem- 
bling with brilliant color, eager to break 
through the stale playhouse and let in 
the air of a free world outside? I can- 
not believe that we suddenly left off 
writing the “well-made” play (which, by 
the way, turned many of our dramatists 
into excellent craftsmen) and began writ- 
ing ‘“Processionals” and “Adding Ma- 
chines” without some consciousness of 
an experiment that was not our personal 
initiative, but rather came to us because 
we were alive to all that was taking place 
elsewhere in the theaters of the world. 
We cannot discount the immense impor- 
tance during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury of the printed play in this country, 
the immense feeling of revulsion created 
in us by a theater policy which counted 
amusement as a box-office concern rather 
than a matier for the spirit. 

Our contribution to the revolution that 
has been going on in the theater at large 
was one of spreading the gospel. The- 
ater circuits being closed and the country 
starving for proper entertainment, Little 
Theaters sprang up through the broad 
land. These theaters, not content with 
the weak dramas which were at their 
disposal, began looking abroad for what 
they needed. The impetus Dunsany 
gave to the one-act play, that Synge and 
Yeats offered, was of vast significance. 
We cannot be said to have created out 
of nothing the one-act play. But we 


can claim that, by and large, our total 
product shows that we did much to ad- 
vance the form. In our literature we 
had excelled in the short story; it seems 
that in our dramaturgy we are showing 
a similar adeptness for the short form. 

Dickinson and Crawford, among the 
sixteen plays selected for their an- 
thology,’ chose to include Miss Sower- 
by’s “Rutherford and Son,” Miss Baker’s 
“Chains,” and Stanley Houghton’s “Hin- 
dle Wakes.” These plays were written 
between 1909 and 1912. Most of the 
important phases of the dramatic move- 
ment in America came after that. Mr. 
Dickinson is perfectly correct in giving 
due credit to the pioneer efforts of 
Percy MacKaye, who lit a torch of ex- 
periment in the dark days of our “com- 
mercial theaters,” and preached the 
gospel of the true playhouse. He is also 
just in placing Eugene O’Neill at the 
high point of accomplishment. But be- 
tween these two names his inventory of 
“Playwrights of the New American 
Theater,” while sincerely marshaled, ap- 
pears to have much misplaced enthusi- 
asm, and his judgment is hid beneath 
a determination to overpraise, to en- 
courage by flattery. 

It is difficult for a contemporary to 
say to the majority of these writers in 
the theater (men and women who are 
bringing to the stage a real sincerity) 
that what they need is conviction—a de- 
sire to be moved by something greater 
than the desire to write for the theater 
and be a success. In his day Mr. Dick- 
inson must have seen much similar en- 
thusiasm in others refuted by the prog- 
ress of time. Is Moody’s “The Great 
Divide” as wonderful as it seemed to the 
handful of boosters who hailed it once 
as the American drama? There is al- 
most a tone of finality in Mr. Dickin- 
son’s statements. It is true, for instance, 
that in Rachel Crothers’s “Expressing 
Willie” “the underlying conception is 
one of depth and beauty.” But the im- 
portant thing is, Did Miss Crothers 
realize this depth and beauty? The 
quality of genius which Mr. Dickinson 
recognizes in such playwrights as Zona 


?Contemporary Plays. Selected and 
Edited by Thomas H. Dickinson and Jack 
R. Crawford. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $4.50. 
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Gale, Laurence Langner, and others 
confuses one a little as to the terms he 
uses. In fact, he is prone on almost 
every page to define loosely, so as to fit 
his slim case. And herein it would 
seem that this book, which might—with 
the skill and knowledge possessed by its 
author—have been a permanent contri- 
bution, is rather an elongated contempo- 
raneous magazine series put into book 
form. 

The text is packed with food for ar- 
gument; in that it is healthy and provoc- 
ative. One must not argue that a man 
should not write a book he wants to 
write; one must accept it as it is, and 
recognize its points. The playwrights 
discussed in this treatise have all come 
to the force since 1900. Some have 
written one play and disappeared from 
the dramatic horizon; others have ex- 
perimented in many forms, and have 
been definitely identified with none of 
them. We have looked in vain for 
Langdon Mitchell to follow along with 
something as splendid as “The New 
York Idea.” We wonder how it is that 
Owen Davis, having tasted of true mat- 
ter in “The Detour” and “Icebound,” 
should content himself with the flimsy 
stuff he still feels confident the theater 
wants, rather than write a play which isa 
commentary on life, which adds idea to 
technique. We wonder how far Jesse 
Lynch Williams is wedded to the theater, 
and how far he now and again throws off 
excellent imitations of Shaw. There do 
not seem to be many in the recent group 
as passionately fond of the theater as 
Clyde Fitch was, for instance; none with 
that pride in a native dramaturgy which 
Bronson Howard possessed (however 
moth-eaten his plays now are) and which 
prompted him to found the American 
Dramatists’ Club. It would be unfair 
to Mr. Dickinson if we did not empha- 
size that his inventory primarily aims to 
show the healthy incipiency of the “new” 
American theater. Yet he throws plays 
into their compartments as easily as a 
train clerk sorts the mail and stamps 
them with his own postage. That is 
dangerous for a contemporary writer to 
do. 

It is with some reticence that I men- 
tion my own recent anthology.’ I am 
hoping that in these pages it will be 
given its chance in some other hands to 
run for its life. But in the collection’ I 
have endeavored, just as Dickinson and 
Crawford aimed to do in their “Con- 
temporary Plays,” to show what has be- 





Be Mr. Moses was requested by the editor 
of the Book Table to include his own collec- 
tion in this article.—Ept1rTor. 

_* Representative American Dramas: Na- 
ional and Local. Edited by Montrose J: 
Moses. Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. $4.50. 


fallen the theater; they have selected 
plays of England and America, following 
the scheme of Dickinson’s earlier an- 
thologies. I have confined myself to this 
country between the years 1894 and 
1924. One has only to read “The 
Witching Hour” and “The Adding Ma- 
chine” to note that a vast change has 
occurred inwardly in the drama; one has 
only to measure the atmosphere of 
Belasco’s “The Girl of the Golden West” 
and Hatcher Hughes’s “Hell-Bent fer 
Heaven” or MacKaye’s “This Fine- 
Pretty World” to note that a new feeling 
for environment has occurred. But I am 
sure that both Dickinson and Crawford 
would agree with me that, no matter 
what changes and experiments in tech- 
nique there may be, Miss Sowerby’s 
“Rutherford and Son” and Davies’s 
“The Mollusc” will always remain ex- 
cellent examples of genre work and 
character comedy. That is why, I am 
confident, they accepted them for inclu- 
sion in their ‘Contemporary Plays.” 


Fiction 
CONFIDENT MORNING. By Arthur Stanwood 
Pier. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $2. 

Although Mr. Arthur Stanwood Pier’s 
novel “Confident Morning” deals with 
the not always popular theme of small- 
town ecclesiasticism, he has contrived to 
tell a story likely to interest any intelli- 
gent reader and to create a character de- 
serving of a more than temporary vogue 
in American fiction. Dr. Kendall is rec- 
tor of the fashionable St. Paul’s Church 
in a town that might be Detroit or 
Minneapolis. A man of imposing pres- 
ence, gracious manners, and no small 
ability as a preacher, he lives in an at- 
mosphere of churchly dignity and deco- 
rum that gives him promise of eventu- 
ally succeeding to the lawn sleeves of his 
superior. At heart he is as much of a 
snob as Mr. Collins in “Pride and Preju- 
dice” and as complete a humbug as Mr. 
Honeymoon in “The Newcomes.” That 
he is entirely lacking in the qualities 
ascribed by Mrs. Humphry Ward to 
Robert Elsmere goes without saying. 

It is interesting to note that, while 
this thoroughly worldly man fools the 
greater part of his congregation and 
many of the leading citizens of the town 
into a belief in his sanctity, his wife and 
childreyare fully alive to the shallowness 
of his/pretensions and the personal am- 
bition that enters so largely into his con- 
duct jof the parish. Dr. Kendall has two 
= Adelaide and Laura, and a 
son, Roger. The book opens with the 
return of the last from the Great War, 
accompanied by his regimental chaplain, 
Mr. Hoyt, a sincere and thoroughly 
spiritual man. Later there devolves 
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Dazzling | 
White Teeth 


Here is the quick, new way 
dentists are widely urging 


Make this unique test. Give your teeth 
high polish, and fresh new color simply 
by removing the dingy film that coats 
them and invites decay and gum troubles. 


HIS offers you a simple, scientific 
test—one judged the most remark- 
able of all dental tests. 

It will bring out qualities in your 
teeth you do not realize they have. In 
a short time you can work a transforma- 
tion in their color and their luster. 

Modern science has evolved a new 
and radically different method which 
successfully removes the dingy film 
that imperils healthy teeth and gums. 


Film— the enemy of beautiful 
teeth and healthy gums 


Run your tongue across your teeth, 
and you will feel a film ...a viscous 
coat that covers them. That film is 
an enemy to your teeth—and your 
gums. You must remove it. 

Tooth troubles and gum troubles 
now are largely traced to that film. 
Old-time methods fail in successfully 
combating it. That’s why, regardless 
of the care you take now, your teeth 
remain dull and unattractive. 


New methods remove it. And 
Firm the Gums 
Now, in a new-type dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, dental science has discov- 
ered effective combatants. Their ac- 
tion is to curdle the film and remove 
it, then to firm the gums. 

Ordinary methods fail in these results. 
Thus the world has turned, largely 
on dental advice, to this new method. 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. 

Mail the coupon. A 10- day tube 
will be sent you free. Why follow old 
methods when world authorities urge 
a better way? 
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If you were sentenced to 


death to-morrow, all your 
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fight to gain you a reprieve. 


Many a man carries a death 
sentence hidden in his sys- 
tem, unknown to himself. It 
is the death sentence of some 
disease which is, unsuspected, 


gaining a grip on his system. 


A little money and less 
trouble can gain a reprieve 
from such a sentence. 


Health, protection, in the 
form of our analysis service, 
keeps a watchful eye over the 
state of your health, notifies 
you when disease begins its 
insidious onslaught, and thus 
enables you to use those pre- 
ventive measures which are 
better than cure. 


It will pay you to write to- 
day for our book, “ The Span 
of Life.” 
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of Analysis 
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upon this clergyman the unpleasant duty 
of informing the young widow of a sol- 
dier, whom she believes to have been 
killed in action, that her husband was 
really shot in a duel over a woman. This 
is the most striking passage in the story, 
and one that inspires very thought- 
ful consideration, the clergyman main- 
taining that it is wrong to lie even in the 
cause of mercy, and that it is far better 
to destroy an illusion at once than to post- 
pone by mendacity the inevitable revela- 
tion. It may be added that subsequent 
events in the narrative justify Mr. 
Hoyt’s attitude. The love affairs of 
Roger and his sisters and the contest for 
the bishopric, in which the two clergymen 
named are the rival candidates, add ma- 
terially to the interest of Mr. Pier’s 
excellent story. 


THE POLYGLOTS: A NOVEL. By William Ger- 
hardi. Duffield & Co., New York. $2.50. 


The somewhat mysterious William 
Gerhardi, whose “Futility” was received 
with deserved acclaim two years ago, has 
written a much longer novel cut from 
exactly the same material, and just as 
amusing. He excels in the creation of 
large, mad cosmopolitan families; the 
greatness of the Russian soul, as he de- 
picts it, is tinged with an interesting 
lunacy. Uncle Lucy was only going to 
the logical extreme when he finally 
killed himself in a fashion which his own 
sister could not recall without a chuckle. 
A sophisticated, ironic, and gayly amo- 
rous book. 


Travel 


A Record of Eastern Travel. By 
Aubrey Herbert. (Second Edition.) G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $4.50. 


Aubrey Herbert, who died in 1923 at 
the age of forty-three, was a tremendous 
swell, without the slightest taint of snob- 
bishness; a “very perfect knight,” fear- 
less, generous, of complete integrity, win- 
ning without effort the confidence of all 
descriptions of men; a born traveler; a 
statesman of promise; a diplomatist; 
surpassed by few in his knowledge of 
Balkan and Near East matters, espe- 
cially those of Albania and Turkey; a 
fine soldier (wounded in the Mons re- 
treat, fighting later at the Dardanelles 
and in Mesopotamia) ; and the possessor 
of no mean literary talent. 

This book was dictated to friends of 
the hero from his deathbed; in the light 
of which fact its buoyancy and sunny 
humor are most wonderful. It is a 
record of personal experience and travel 
in the Balkans and the Near and Middle 
East; “sometimes a photograph of 
events, at others a painting of memories 
through mists.” It includes descriptive 
passages of extraordinary beauty; there 
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If you want a motor of out- 
standing dependability — 
get a Kermath ! 


If you want a motor with a 
world-wide reputation for 
long life—get a Kermath ! 


If you want a motor which has 
established new economy 
records—get a Kermath ! 


If you want a motor thor- 
oughly up to date in design 
and engineering fineness— 
get a Kermath ! 


If you want a motor that is 
priced right, due to quantity 
production—get aHermath! 


The Kermath catalog tells the 
whole story. Write for it 
today. Let’s talk over your 
motor requirements. 
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ing a drive, or a political organization 
desirous of quarters for the fall 
campaign. A long-term lease can 
doubtless be secured from the owners 
of the building. Write 60, Outlook. 
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comparable in charm to the account of 
“A Ride from Montenegro to Uskub.” 

Moreover, a remarkable gift of por- 
traiture is here in evidence. The por- 
trait of Riza, Herbert’s Albanian ser- 
vant, deserves immortality. There 
breathes from the entire book a puissant 
and delightful personality. Aubrey Her- 
bert is of the noble company of “inheri- 
tors of unfulfilled renown.” 

“Ben Kendim” is a nom de plume, 
being Turkish for “I myself.” 


Biography 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS HARDY. By Ernest 

Brennecke, Jr. Greenberg, New York. $5. 

The author, a teacher at Columbia 
and author of other works upon the sub- 
ject, has written, with Mr. Hardy’s 
knowledge and assistance, an extensive 
critique and biography of the greatest 
living English novelist. Some objections 
have been raised in England by Mr. 
Hardy’s publishers there, but the au- 
thor’s answer, as printed in the news- 
papers, appears satisfactory. He makes 
no claim that his book does not justify; 
the jacket blurb is perhaps too sweeping, 
as blurbs usually are. Some advertising 
men cannot resist the call of the blood 
of Barnum. 

There is little to say, and not much 
known, about the external life of the 
author of “Tess.” It is told here, but 
more space is devoted to the novels and 
poems. This is an able work, well pre- 
sented by author. publisher and printer. 


Notes on New Books 


THE GLIMERICK BOOK. By Shaemas J. A. 
Witherspoon. The Glimerick Publishing 
Company, New York. $1.25. 

Limericks with missing rhyme words to 
be supplied by the reader for his own 
amusement. Does not put too great a 
strain upon the intellect, nor is it apt to 
cause any fatalities from mirth. 


LIFE OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA. Compiled from 


various authentic sources. Published by 
Swami Madhavanada. The Sri Gauranga 
Press, Calcutta. 6/S rupees. 


The Mahatma Gandhi commends this 
work and refers to Ramakrishna as “a liv- 
ing embodiment of godliness.” 


UKRAINIAN FOLK SONGS. By Humphrey T. 
Kowalsky. The Stratford Company, Boston. 


A historical treatise. 
PIANO MUSIC. By Clarence G. Hamilton. The 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. §2. 

A brief study of the composers and char- 
acteristics of piano music by the Professor 
of Music in Wellesiey College. 

ANIMALS LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE. By 
William Aljlison Kepner. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $1.80. 

A biological study by the Professor of 
Biology in the University of Virginia. 

AN ADVENTURE IN EVANGELISM. By Daniel 
A. Poling. The Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. $1.50. 

Sermons by one of the ministers of the 
Marble Collegiate Church of New York. 
AMERICANITIS. By William S. Sadler. The 

Macmillan Company, New York.  §2. 

A surgeon writes about blood pressure 
and nerves. 

SINCE LENIN DIED. By Max Eastman. Boni 
& Liveright, New York. 1.50. 

One of the results of Mr. Eastman’s re- 
cent investigations in Russia. 
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SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET TODAY 





Your Savings Start 
immediately 


to ean d/o 


OU realize the full earning power of 

your money immediately when ‘you 
use our Investment Savings Plan to buy 
7% Smith Bonds. Every payment you 
make, whether it be $10, $20, $50 or 
more, earns 7% from the day it reaches 
our office in Washington. 


Another feature of our plan, making it 
practical as well as profitable to everyone 
who saves, is that you are not required to 
make regular monthly payments. This 
feature is particularly desirable for mer- 
chants, farmers and other business men 
whose income is seasonal, and who prefer 
to make their payments accordingly. 


After an initial payment of 10% (more if 
you wish), you have 10 months to com- 
plete your purchase of a $100, $500 or 
$1,000 Smith Bond on any terms that are 
convenient to you. 


52 YEARS OF PROVEN SAFETY 


Smith Bonds are First Mortgage Bonds, 
strongly secured by improved, income- 
producing city property. Protecting them 
are the safeguards responsible for our 
record of no /oss to any investor in 52 years. 


Our free booklet, “How To Build an Inde- 
pendent Income,” explains all details of 
our Investment Savings Plan, and shows 
the surprising results you can accom- 
plish by systematic saving at 7%. Send 
your name and address for a copy today. 


The F.H,Smith Co. 


Founded 1873 


Pw bens Smith Bldg.,Washington,D.C. Pr sapien 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 
6-T 





Name. 





ey en 
Please print your name and address plainly 








to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 
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Famous Authors in Paper Covers 


Week-End Parcel 
wu tatathe $5 


to Book Notes 
The parcel contains the following 


books printed in clear type, with 
colored paper wrappers, size 5x7: 


The Dark Fleece by Joseph Herges- 
heimer 


An Amateur by W. B. Maxwell 


The Spanish Jade by Maurice Hewlett ° 


The Duel by Joseph Conrad 

The Touchstone by Edith Wharton 

North of Fifty-Three by Rex Beach 

Uneducating Mary by Kathleen Norris 

Captain Wardlaw’s Kitbags by Harold 
McGrath 

Ma Pettingill Talks by Harry Leon 
Wilson 

The Beautiful Lady by Booth Tark- 
ington 

Wings by Jean Stratton Porter 

The Gorgeous Isle by Gertrude 
Atherton 


** Book Nores is the most enlightening organ 
of the publishing trade.’’—Life. 


Fill in the form below and send with 
check or money order to Edwin Valentine 
Mitchell’s Famous Bookshop, 27 Lewis St., 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


LE en, Sea ee eT 




















They Know What 
They Want 


When They Read the 
Classified Section 


Travel? They turn to “Tours 


and Travel” or “Hctels and 
Resorts.” 
Servants? There’s the “Situa- 


tions Wanted ” column. 


A position? “Help Wanted” 
offers opportunities. 


And there are other headings 
for any of a dozen other wants. 
What’s yours? 


Tell us what you have to offer 
and ask the rates for advertising 
in the 


Classified Advertising Section 


THE OUTLOOK 


120 East 16th Street New York 











The Outlook for August 5, 1925 


Rolls and Discs 


By LAWRENCE JACOB ABBOTT 


Phonograph Records 


SHEPHERD’S HEY (Grainger); PASSEPIED, 
from ‘‘Le Roi s’Amuse” (Delibes). Played by 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Victor. 


Very rarely does the phonograph do 
full justice to the piano—or anything 
like justice. There is something in the 
character of the piano tone which is as 
hard to “get by” the recording devices 
as undeclared diamonds are to bring 
through the customs. This record is an 
exception. Although it by no means 
approaches the perfection characteristic 
of violin reproductions, it has a fullness 
of tone and a breadth which portrays the 
piano as something quite distinct from 
the old-fashioned harpsichord. Crashing 
chords really sound pianistic. All this 
makes it possible to appreciate more 
keenly Gabrilowitsch’s performance of 
these two numbers based on old dances. 
It is unusually fine. 

The “Shepherd’s Hey” is a Percy 
Grainger setting of old English music. 
It seems an endless repetition; and yet, 
far from being monotonous, it carries 
the hearer along with constant new de- 
lights. The “Passepied,” reviewed be- 
fore in this column as a piano roll, re- 
flects the early seventeenth-century 
style and has in addition a wistful charm 
all its own. The two compositions are 
quite different and afford excellent con- 
trast. 


TOD UND VERKLARUNG (Strauss). Played by 


symphony orchestra conducted by Albert 
Coates. In four parts, on two records. 
Victor. 

Strongly climactic and emotional. 


Strauss shows himself the essence of 
Wagner carried one step further. In 
“Death and Transfiguration” he occa- 
sionally gives himself over to bombast; 
but there are places where he reaches 
nobility and his themes seem to be soar- 
ing high in the heavens. The music is 
essentially “programme music.” But 
good programme music is also good 
music-for-its-own-sake. Strauss cer- 
tainly knows how to handle the orches- 
tra. He makes effective use of the 
strings, and keeps them fairly constantly 
in the foreground. The instruments are 
reproduced clearly and faithfully. We 
remember especially the solo violin. 

TILL EULENSPIEGELS LUSTIGE STREICHE 


Played by symphony orchestra 


(Strauss). 
In four parts, 


conducted by Albert Coates. 
on two records. Victor. 

Another symphonic poem of Richard 
Strauss, another recording by Albert 
Coates. Mr. Coates is conducting an or- 
chestra of nameless obscurity, but it is 
nothing to be ashamed of. His readings 
are intelligent and his musicians are re- 


sponsive. In the several selections we are 
listing here the orchestra records well, with 
agoodbalanceoftone. The merry pranks 
of “Till Eulenspiegel” inspire the com- 
poser to drollery. There are tripping 
figures for flute, clarinet, and violin. 
Throughout it is a colorful array of 
music, but of a lighter and more episodi- 
cal nature than “Tod und Verklarung.” 
LE COQ D’OR—Suite (Rimsky-Korsakoff). Played 

by symphony orchestra conducted by Albert 


Coates. In six parts, on three records. 
Victor. 


Languorous strings; sensuous appeal 
of melody and harmony; filigrees of tone 
color. Such phrases tell most of the 
story of this suite, based on the Russian 
composer’s fairy-tale opera. Its chief 
delights are in its orchestral effects: rich 
combinations of sound and high passages 
for violin and flute. When Rimsky- 
Korsakoff does not compel our admira- 
tion with some thrilling orchestral touch 
or Oriental melody, he leaves us a trifle 
bored, for his development is a little slow 
of motion. But that does not happen 
often. 


SIEGFRIED IDYL (Wagner). Played by sym- 
phony orchestra conducted by Albert Coates 
In four parts, on two records. Victor. 


Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyl” is not part 
of the opera, but a separate composition, 
although the themes are principally 
those of the opera “Siegfried.” Its key- 
theme is almost like a berceuse. In fact, 
the whole tone of the composition is 
restful, with violins predominating. If 
it is a little lacking in sustained interest, 
still the fact that he has woven such an 
effective composition around such lim- 
ited material and such a passivity of 
mood is a tribute to Wagner’s creative 
powers. 


FRA DIAVOLO—Overture (Auber). Played by 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Alfred Hertz. Victor. 

DERNIER SOMMEIL DE LA VIERGE (Mas- 
senet); COPPELIA BALLET—Prelude and 
Mazurka (Delibes). Played by the Minne- 
apolis Sympheny Orchestra, conducted by 
Henri Verbrugghen. Brunswick. 


Two records of light orchestral music. 
“Fra Diavolo” would be admirably 
suited for the concert repertory of a 
modist military band. Hertz conducts 
it faultlessly—with no trace of subtlety. 
Delibes’s ballet music is in somewhat the 
same style; the orchestra is reproduced 
forcefully but with a decided lack of 
string tone. In the Massenet this lack 
is made up by the ever-present violins, 
which record well even if ‘they do seem 
to lack a delicacy of shading. 

LEGEND OF THE CANYON (Cadman); CAPRICE 


ANTIQUE (Balogh-Kreisler). Played by 
Fritz Kreisler. Victor. 


It is a pity Kreisler confines himself 
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Real Estate, Hotels and Resorts, 
Tours and Travel, ect. 


Situations Wanted, Help Wanted, 


Miscellaneous, ete. 


60¢e. per line, 
single column 


10e. per word 
Box number 25c. 






































Hotels and Resorts 


Tours and Travel 





Canada 


——- Longe, Baldwin's Mills, P.Q. A small 

camp in the woods. Fishing, hunting. 
Rest, comfort. Number of guests limited to 10. 
MITCHELL, 17 Battery Place (Room 1928), N.Y. City. 








The Kagamaga Club of Canada 


** Complete relaxation ”’ 


A lodge in the wilds of Ontario, in the fa- 
mous French River district, with all the de- 
lights of camp life, but none of the incon- 
veniences. omfortable bungalows, fine 
cuisine. Boating, fishing, bathing, dancing. 
Limited reservations. Open until Oct 15. 


D. A. DODGE, Mer., Pickerel, Ontario 








NEWAGEN INN 


(Where Sea, Cliffs, and Spruce Forests Meet) 


This is the beautifully located Seacoast hotel 
on a cape jutting tive miles out into the sea, 
from which Donald MacMillan, the Polar Sea 
explorer, set sail for his 1925 expedition. 

THE INN WHERE THE STATE OF MAINE 
GAVE MACMILLAN HIS FAREWELLS 
Beautiful Place—Fine Table—Good Service 
Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths 
-Ocean Swimming Pool (tempered water) 

New Log Cabin Annex 
Golf—Tennis—Fishing—Boating 
NEWAGEN INN 
Outer Barrier of Boothbay Harbor 
Write for reservation and illustrated booklet. 


JOSHUA L. BROOKS, Owner, Newagen Inn, Newagen, Me. 





New York City 
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HOTEL CHELSEA 


23d Street at Seventh Avenue 
New York City 
12-Story Fireproof Building 
Easily accessible to all Railroad 
Stations and Steamship Piers. 


COMFORTABLE 
HOMELIKE 


REASONABLE RATES 


Monthly or Yearly Quotations for 
permanent guests. 
Interesting map O. L. of New York 
City sent free upon request. 
Knott Hotel Chain 

ROLFE H. KILBY, Mgr. 


} Pb Vbe 








ORK CAMPS LAKE, MAINE, 
Y J. Lewis YorK,Prop. 
Famous Rangeley region, heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open fires, 
central dining-room. Garage, golf near by, 
tennis, boating, bathing, fishing. Fresh 
vegetables, eggs, poultry, milk. Booklet. 


HOTEL CLENDENING 


202 West 103d Street 
Within a few minutes of all New York 
attractions. Comfortable rooms and 
suites, exceptionally fine cuisine, and an 





. Mount Vernon 
Spruce Point Camp em 
Separate cabins. Central dining hall. 
Safe bathing. Canoes. Booklet. 





New Hampshire 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 
Near the White Mountains 
The place you always wanted to know about, 
where you could rest and enjoy yourself. 
Boating, bathing, fishing, tennis, horseback 
riding, mountain climbing. Nights around the 
camp fire. Private cabins. Reduced rates for 
July. H. C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 








New York City 











Hotel 
Sherman 


Square 











W here an air of graciousness and 
comfort prevails 


Away from the crowds but only a few min- 
utes from the center of the = Spacious, 
| rooms, with an exceptionally attractive 
and h like atmosphere. Perfect service, 
excellent restaurant. Furnished and unfur- 
nished apartments available on Jease, with 











complete hotel service. Rates on request. 











at rE e thac pleases particular people. 


Write for Booklet 0 and Map of New York 


53 Washington Sq. 
Hotel Judson °° New York City.” 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 


up. European plan $1.50 pe: day and up. 
Pp “SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 
New York 


“Roads End” On Lake 


“Where the Trails Begin” Sacandaga 
Adirondacks A camp for the 
lovers of the out-of-doors. Refined surround- 
ings. table. Large living-hall. Cot- 
tages and tents for eiseying. Boats and 
canoes. Black bass fishing. Hikes into the 
woods. Nights around the camp-fire. Every- 
thing comfortable and homelike. CHAS. T. 
MEYER, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 
e and 


Interbrook Lod 
Adirondacks cottages, Keene Valley, 
N. ¥. _“ Best moderate-price hotel in mts.’ 
Located in spruces and pines. 1,500 ft. eleva- 
tion. 400-acre farm in connection. State certi- 
fied Jersey herd. Rates $18 to $20 per week. 
Illustrated booklet. M. E. LUCK, Prop. 


FENTON HOUSE and COTTAGES 
Adirondacks 
Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health 
and rest. Write for folder and particulars. 
C. FENTON PARKER, Number Four, N. Y. 




















New York 
On Great 


THE LLOYD, Bellport, L. ¢ South Bay. 


Cool, comfortable, charming. Regular guests 
and week-end parties. Now open. 


ORIENT PT. INN 


Quiet, refined, homelike. Incomparable 
location, country and seashore. Water sports, 
tennis. Fresh vegetables, fish, and lobsters. 
References. - Booklet. 

E. J. McDONNELL, Orient, L. 1., N. Y. 








Vermont 


THE MAPLES 


A QUIET COUNTRY HOME, ATHENS, VT. 

In the foothills of the Green Mountains, 
Absolute rest and quiet. Address G. W 
POWERS, Cambridgeport, Vt. R. F. D. 


Yhester Delight- 
Chester) THE MAPLES lis 
summer home. Cheerful, large, airy rooms, 
pure water ; bath, hot and cold; broad piazza, 
croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. Refer- 
ences exchanged. The’ Misses Sargeant. 


CHAPIN HOUSE 


Tourist Accommodations $4.50 per day. 
Rates $16 to $21 per week. 
JERICHO, VERMONT 
On River Road between Burlington and Montpelier 




















Real Estate 
New Jersey 
ForRent, South Orange,N.J. .,2¢ode™.,.. 


furnished. 2 baths, sun-room, laundry, 2-car 
garage. Family going South for winter. $200 
per month. References. 372 Prospect St. 











‘or rent—A 6-room bungalow, California 
& type, on private grounds of owner. All 
improvements. Delightful surroundings. 
Rent for August $200. 4,357, Outlook. 


New York 


le Furnished, 4 rooms, 
Adirondack Cottage bath, screened porch, 
running water. August 17 over Labor Da 
or longer, $75. ALMON WARD, Jay, N y. 


For Sale or Rent 
Bluebell Bungalow Furnished 
New. Modern. $75a month. $3,500 cash. 
Write IRENE JAQUES, Wilmington, N. Y 


LAKE, ACREAGE (Hundreds) 


‘ersonal calls. 


P 
ARCHER, 10 East 43d St., N.Y. Vanderbilt 5084, 

















Vermont 


HARTFORD, VT. 
FOR SALE 


Attractive Residence 


13 rooms, 2 bathrooms, hot-water heat. Ample 
rounds. 5 miles from Dartmouth College. 
hort drive to Woodstock and 

Plymouth, Vt. For particulars address 

ROLAND E. STEVENS, Attorney at Law, 

White River Junction, Vt. 














Property Wanted 


Wanted—furnished single cottage in Flor- 
ida, near the ocean. 2 baths, screened porch, 
arage. For season ing ber, 
925. Mrs. C. H. Lewis, North Ridgeville, O. 











Keene Valley Inn, Keene Valley, N. Y. 


Adirondack Mts. Rates $18 to $30 per 
veek. 75 rooms. Fresh vegetables, own gar- 
den. Tennis, dancing, golf course two miles. 
Special rates for Sept. W. W. BLOCK, Prop. 


Adirondacks, Keene Valley, N.Y. 


Edgewood Cottage—private ;accommo- 
dates 12. Rates $18 to $20. Mrs. W. H. OTIS. 











Instruction 


()prertunity to become TRAINED NURSE. $15 

monthly allowance. Ideal living conditions, 
Tennis, surf bathing. 3 hours from New York. 
8-hour day. 2% year course. Age 18 to 32; 
2 years high school. Send for descriptive 








folder and application. Southampton Hospital 
Association, Southampton, Long Islana, N. Y. 


In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 








—EGYPT 


SICILY, NORTH AFRICA, SPAIN 


With Dr. George H. Allen 
From New York January 7, 1926. De- 
lightful Mediterranean Cruise to Alex- 
andria with stops at Madeira, Gibraltar. 
Algiers, Monaco, Naples, Athens, and 
Constantinople. 


Our Own Private Steamer on the Nile ! 


The tour also includes Sicily, Tunis, 
ee Morocco, Spain, and France in 
springtime, returning to New York May12. 


Write for illustrated booklet, now ready : 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd St. Newton, Mass. 


THe beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “‘ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 im cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


19 EUROPE 26 


JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 
Comfortable Travel in Cool Countries 
What you Want is a PRICE you can Afford 
$540 $660 $800 $920 $1005 $1035 
WORTHWHILE TOURS 


Boston 30, Mass. 


LATE SUMMER TOURS 


Sailings in August and September. 
A comfortable time to see Europe after 
the rush is over. 


Write for full information 


TEMPLE TOURS 
447-A Park Square Building, Boston 















































Live Stock 


or Sale; Coonhounds, Beaglehounds, 
Fox and Bloodhounds. ‘Booklet 10c. 


Landis Kennels, Mohnton, Pa. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. — Manager 
wanted ; prefer one with experience in school 
work. Should have small capital; business 
long established and profitable. 6,223, Outlook. 
_ 30-room hotel, remodeled, modern, located 
in Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, Lee High- 
way, for lease. None but quality managers 
apply. Future auspicious. 6,238, Outlook. 


STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
sauds of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy, N.Y 

PERSONAL STATIONERY—200 single or 
100 double sheets good bond paper with 100 
envelopes to match, printed in blue. $1. 
Hicks, Macedon Center, N. Y. 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


SCHOOLS, hospitals, | hotels, clubs, tea- 
rooms, welfare org with 
workers. Positions for ‘aoeveneetan, social 
workers, superintendents, matrons, house- 
keepers, dietitians. cafeteria managers. The 
Richards Bureau, 68 Barnes St., Providence. 


HELP WANTED 


A man of education and refinement, pref- 
erably between ages of thirty and forty-five, 
to be companion to elderly gentleman. Must 
be tactful and of kindly disposition. Delight- 
ful home. References required. 6,217, Outiook. 


EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, 
as railway traffic inspector. Position guaran- 
teed after completion of 3 months’ home study 
course or money refunded. Excellent super: 
tunities. Write for free booklet C 
Standard Business Training Institution, Buf- 
falo, 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
pany ye We train you by mail and put 

ou in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 

ne pee a work, quick advance- 
permane Write for free book, 
mvOUR BIG, OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Trainiieg Schools, Suite V-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

SALESMEN wanted.—$10 daily easy. We 
start you in auto accessory business. No 
investment, no a necessary. Ex- 
clusive territory lotor Products Co., 1760 
Lunt Ave., Chicago. 

SOCIAL secretary for exclusive Washing- 
ton, D. C., school for girls. Young woman 
with good W ashington connections prefer red. 
Ability to organize sports and social life in 
the school. State age, education, and qual- 
ifications. 6,226, Outlook. 

TOGETHER or separately, working house- 
keeper and nurse—under forty. Suburbs. 
Good wages.Comfortabie home. 6,247,0utlook. 


WANTED-—A useful companion and house- 
hold assistant. Education and refinement 
more necessary than experience. Reply 6,236, 
Outlook. 

WANTED—Teacher to spend winter on 
ranch in Wyoming; able to teach 2 girls, 
second and eighth grades. References. Mrs. 
Gay Wyman, Trapper Lodge, Shell, Wyo. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COLLEGE graduate, 35, American, Protes- 
tant, desires responsible position requiring 
initiative and executive ability. 6,210, Outlook. 


iy TED woman, experienced, former 
Y. W. C. A. hostess, wishes position as_man- 
pL housekeeper, vicinity Chicago. Loves 
and understands children. Could assume full 
responsibility of home in parents’ absence. 
Highest credentials. 6,242, Outlook. 


EXPERIENCED woman, dietitian and 
manager, desires position in school or college. 

6,218, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS, excellent teacher for 
younger c hildren, speaking French, German, 
wishes position, September. 6,248, Outlook. 


GRADUATE dietitian as assistant, Prot- 
estant hospital. South preferred. Capable 
teaching dietetics. Available immediately. 
6,244, Outlook. 


POSITION as traveling companion-secr: 
tary wanted by experienced, cultured young 
woman of pleasing personality. 6,245, Outlook. 

POSITION desired by young lady, Cana- 
dian, age 22, as companion or governess. Two 

ears at finishing school in Lausanne, Switzer- 
and. Speaks and reads French; artistic; 
sings and plays piano. Frotcotant. Best ref- 
erences, K dress “D. M.,” P. O. Box 1165, 
Halifax, Can. 

TEACHER—English woman, age 29, tr ained 
at Oxford, six years’ reference from two of 
the best private schools in England. One 

ear American reference. Subjects—English, 
Deoneh. mathematics, junior form school. 
Proficient golf, tennis, riding. 2,506, Outiook. 

WANTED — An executive position in a 
business or school by a college woman of ex- 

verience and ability. An investment possible 
ine the right opening. Reply 6,237, Outlook. 

WOMAN, enaionety qualified, expe- 
rienced, energetic, and able to assume entire 
management, c atering, buying, upkee», etc., 
desires position club or other high grade in- 
stitution. Could bring number trained ser- 
vants. Interview New York. 6,235, Outlook. 


WOMAN of refinement, social, home, and 
business experience, desires position as host- 
ess or manager of home, club, or school. 
Highest credentials. Moderate terms. Ad- 
dress 6,246, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, college graduate, two 
years’ teaching experience, would like posi- 
tion as traveling companion. Can drive car. 
6,239, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
mouthly allowance of $10. For further pa: 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 

WIFE of college professor wishes to assume 
the care and supervision of two children who 
may have the advantages of a refined home. 
Mrs. Ross Jewell, 826 Lancaster Ave., Syra- 
cuse, N. 

FOR sale. Very beautiful gray and gold 
luster teaset. $175. 6,169, Outlook. 

SHOPPING by New York exvert who 
will send things, services free. References. 
Hattie Guthman, 309 West 99th St. 





























The Outlook for : 


so much to the trivial. There must be 
dozens of pieces of far greater musical 
merit than the ones he selects which are 
at the same time just as well suited for 
effective violin playing. Neither of these 
pieces are worthy of Kreisler, but withai 
we are partial to hearing him play. 


Piano Rolls 


ETUDES SYMPHONIQUES (Schumann). Played 
by Mischa Levitzki. Ampico. 


To compare this performance with the 
Duo-Art recording of the “Symphonic 
Studies” as played by Percy Grainger, 
issued last March and April, would be 
very difficult. It will not be attempted 
in this column. And there is no reason 
why it should be; for each make of roll 
must be played on its own particular 
make of reproducing piano—the rolls 
are not interchangeable, as are phono- 
graph records. So no one will be able 
to sit down at his piano and judge the 
two interpretations side by side. (This 
makes an excellent opening for a discus- 
sion on the drawback of having repro- 
ducing-piano rolls playable on only one 
type of piano, but we shall refrain at 
present.) 

Schumann’s studies are as varied as a 
series of portraits or character sketches. 
Like a collection of Sargents, each has a 
distinct personality, yet each has as 
strongly the personality and style of the 
composer. Whenever we are completely 
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won over to the virility of one study, a 
fantastic whimsicality in the next upsets 
our notions. Levitzki is as versatile in 
interpretation as Schumann was in con- 
ception. The No. 12, or finale, is a 
whole symphonic movement in itself. 


IMPROMPTU AND ROMANZA (Zez Confrey). 
Played by David Pesetzky. Duo-Art. 

LOVE SONG, Op. 40 (Cadman). Played by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman. Duo-Art. 


Zez Confrey has been known to dev- 
otees of jazz as the Chopin of jazz 
music. In a number of piano composi- 
tions, the most famous but not neces- 
sarily the best of which was “Kitten on 
the Keys,” he injected into the popular 
art a true pianistic style. His work was 
notable, lapsing only occasionally into 
the commonplace. And he is now trying 
his hand at non-jazz music. In the “Im- 
promptu and Romanza” there is inter- 
esting musical material and a delicate 
treatment of the piano, quite in keeping 
with the forms used. On another roll 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, considered 
to have a respectable place among con- 
temporary composers, plays a love song 
of his own. After searching around for 
the right descriptive phrase for this lat- 
ter piece, we can think of nothing which 
sums it up better than the word “tosh.” 


RONDO (Rameau); GIGUE (Desmarets). Played 
by Lewis Richards. Duo-Art. 


Charming little pieces originally writ- 
ten for the harpischord, competently 
played. 


By the Way 


a the “Country Gentleman:” 
Jenks raised a large family. 

He raised the rent for them every 
month. 

He raised a mustache. 

He raised potatoes and onions in the 
back yard. 

He raised no objection to washing the 
dishes, handing over his salary to his 
wife, supporting his mother-in-law for 
six months in the year, or allowing 
Archibald, the Pekingese pup, to park in 
his pet Sunday chair. But when his wife 
used his new razor to peel potatoes— 

He raised thunder. 





From London “Opinion:” 

He (impulsively)—Darling, I love 
you! 

She—Good gracious! Why, we’ve 
only just become acquainted! 

He—Yes, I know, but I’m only down 
here for a few days. 





From ‘‘Answers:” 


The Joneses had been through the try- 
ing ordeal of a fire. 
All the neighbors gallanily turned out 


and gave every assistance that lay in 
their power, finally putting up the 
Joneses themselves for the night. 

However, things weren’t so bad as 
they had looked, and the following day 
the Joneses found that they could return 
to their home. 

Accordingly they did so, and, having 
settled down, they wondered what could 
be done to thank the neighbors. At last 
they hit upon a brilliant idea and in- 
serted an advertisement in the local pa- 
per. It read thus: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Jones wish to express 
thanks to their friends and neighbors 
who so kindly assisted at the burning of 
their residence.” 





A sign in the window of a New York 
drug store reads “ANTI-FAT REDUCES 
YOUR WEIGHT ONE DOLLAR.” 


From the “Leatherneck:” 

“Phwat was the last card Oi delt ye, 
Mike?” 

“A spade.” 

“Oi knew it. Oi saw ye spit on your 
hands before ye picked it up.” 
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TEACHER’S AGENCY 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
Recommends teachers to colleges. public and private schools. 
Expert Service. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BE A NURSE 








FREE TUITION, including even board and room, to young 
women, ages 18 to 35, learning in city institutions this dig- 
nified profession, paying $200 a month on graduation and 
which is of real service to the world. Good times while 
learning. Athletics. Free catalogs and advice on ALL 
Nurses’ Schools in U.S. American Schools Assoc., 

1211-0 Times Bldg., New York 

or 1204-0 Stevens Bldg., Chicago 





California 


SAN RAFAEL 
Military Academy 


Special advantages for study and all outdoor 
sports; Cavalry training is featured. Fall term 
opens Sept. 8. Boys 6 to 18 may enroll any time. 
Fordescriptive bookletwriteA.L.Stewart, Supt. 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 




















District of Columbia 
EARN $2,500 TO $10,000 A YEAR 


: in America’s 4th Largest Industry. 
Step haice) a Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, are crying 


° A for trained men and women. 
Big-Pay r fee =e Let us show you how you can 









qualify—past experience un- 
necessary. We put youin touch 
with positions. Big pay, fasci- 
nating work, quick advance- 
ment, Write for FREE BOOK 
“Your Big Opportunity ”’ 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Hall V-5898, Washington, D. C. 








Florida 


CORAL GABLES MILITARY ACADEMY 


Standard courses preparatory for the best colleges 
Small classes. Military training. Athletics. Ocean bathe 
ing. Outdoor life in fine Miami climate. Write for booklet, 


Dept. O, Coral Gables, Fla. 





Illinois 











STODDARD HALL 


| peal -give up school on account of 
the expense. Write 


BLACKBURN COLLEGE 
BOX O, CARLINVILLE, ILLINOIS 


College and academy for young men and 
women of sound character. 








AN ENDOWED SELF-HELP SCHOOL 








Massachusetts 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


59TH YEAR. Young men and young women find here 

a homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 

in every department of a broad culture, loyal and helpful 

school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms. 

$450 to $550 per year. Special course in domestic science. 
For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Headmaster 








New York City 


SCUDDER SCHOOL 


For Young Women. Day and_ boarding. 
York advantages. (A) Post Graduate Courses: 
secretarial ; domestic science ; community service. 
(B) high school ; (C) music ; (D) athletics. Address 


Miss O. M. SCUDDER, 244 W. 72d St., N.Y.C. 
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Contributors’ Gallery 


i howe Rev. G. A. StupDERT KENNEDY 
served as a chaplain in the war, and 
there got his sobriquet of ‘Woodbine 
Willie” by distributing cigarettes 
(“Woodbines”) to the British soldiers. 
His article in this issue is the result of 
his observations of prohibition in this 
country, which he made when on a visit 
here early this year. He was ordained 


Worcester, until 1921. 


OHN Ear BAKER is American adviser 
J to the Chinese Ministry of Communi- 
cations. He has lived in China for a 
number of years and has been decorated 
by the President of China. During the 
war he was Director of the American 
Red Cross China Famine Relief. 


J. GHENT is a writer, editor, 

* and student of sociological and 

political questions. He is a former Pres- 

ident of the Rand School of Social 

Science and the author of “Socialism and 

Success” and “The Reds Bring Reac- 
tion.” 


| rsa T. CARTWRIGHT, who is work- 
ing in Foochow, Fukien, China, un- 
der the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was in 
Shanghai immediately following the riots 
and strikes. His description and analy- 
sis of the situation appear in this issue. 


By the Way 


From “Answers:” 

Andy MacDonald was an economist 
and possessed a wonderful dexterity in 
avoiding the standing of a drink to his 
friends, although he seldom failed to 
drink anything he was offered. 

However, one cold evening he created 
a tremendous sensation in the bar-parlor 
of the Green Man, causing thirsty souls 
to gulp down their drinks in the space of 
a few seconds, as he briskly inquired: 

“Well, boys, what are we going to 
have?” Then, as a score of questioning 
faces confronted him, he calmly added, 
“Rain or snow?” 








From the “Virginia Reel.” 

“Nigger, did yuh come by dat derby 
honestly?” 

“Uncle, I done come to it honestly, 
but dass all.” 


From the London “Passing Show:” 

Little Brother (in audible whisper)-— 
Wouldn’t it be more exciting, auntie, if 
they christened babies like they do ships, 
by cracking them over the nose with a 
bottle? 





in 1908, and was vicar of St. Paul’s, 
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GERMAN ARMY OFFICERS’ 
FIELD GLASSES 


FREE TRIAL 








If you wish to 
8 power $9.85 Keep them 

Free trial coupon will bring you these genuine 
German War Glasses purchased at exceptionally 
advantageous rates of exchange. 

Manufactured by most prominent of German optical 
factories. Many were received direct from the Allied 
Reparations Commission. Conservative $20.00 value. 

Finest achromatic day and night lenses. 40 m.m. 
Dust and moisture proof. Pupiilary 

Built for service regardless of cost, ac- 
lasges 
60.000 


objective. 
adjustment. 
cording to strictest military standards. All 
guaranteed in perfect condition. We have sol 
pairs of this model to date. 

Shipped promptly on receipt of attached coupon on 
5 days’ free trial. If satisfied send check or money 
order for $9.85. Order your field glasses today. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest importers of field glasses in America 
91 to 99 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 
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1 FREE TRIAL COUPON ' 
' Gentleman: ' 
! Please send me on 5 days’ free trial one pair ! 
I German Army Officers’ war glasses. After5days’ ! 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
New Jersey 


BLAIR } 


An endowed school for 300 carefully 
selected boys 
Invites Your Personal Investigation 
of her claim to excellence in 
BEAUTIFUL LOCATION COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
THOROUGH INSTRUCTION 
WHOLESOME SCHOOL SPIRIT 
SUPERVISED ATHLETICS 
Separate Lower School 
The catalogue is useful. A personal visit is better. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box H Blairstown, New Jersey ] 
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Texas 


STAMMERING 


Without extravagant statement as to the merit of 
our institution, let us tell you what the medical 
profession of ‘Texas, after investigation, says about 
our work ; tell you what stammerers themselves 
say about it ; and then let us tell you why you stam- 
mer ; that you couldn’t help stammering, bound to 
stammer, the way you use the vocal organsin speech. 





If you are not satisfied with what you get here 
you may have your money back for the asking. 


SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, Tyler, Texas 


BOYS’ CAMP 
CAMP SOKOKIS for Boys 


sridgton, Me. A small home camp on 
Long Lake in foothills of White Mts. Juniors 
and seniors. Cabins. 10th season. Booklet. 
Lewis Caleb Williams, 171 W. 12th St., 
New York City—Chelsea 3779. 
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